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LEVITATION DREAMS: THEIR PHYSIOLOGY 
LYDIARD H. HORTON 


FOREW ORD—This paper recapitulates and amplifies certain data about 
the illusion of levitation that were previously published in the form of letters to 
Dr. Morton Prince—The further advance, here outlined, represents investiga- 
tions that have been carried on by “psycholexic” or descriptive, as distinguished 
from the prevailing psychometric, methods. These steps, in a field ordinarily 
shunned by psychologists, would have been impossible without the inspiration of 
Morton Prince’s own pioneering methods in fields similarly shunned many years 
ago: those of association-neuroses and of shifting personality. 


O FLY, float or otherwise displace oneself through thin air 
without any aviating device whatsoever is an accomplish- 


ment obviously as far from actuality to-day as ever it was 

before the present era of man-birds. Yet undoubtedly from 
time immemorial, dream life has afforded just such a pastime to no 
inconsiderable proportion of mankind. 

This experience is fraught with a fuller sense of exhilaration than 
usually befalls the aviator in his passage through the sky. They who 
know the Flying Dream always testify to the extraordinary feeling 
of reality which accompanies its special manifestations, and they 
usually acknowledge the touch of ecstasy which so often completes this 
welcome visitation from the unknown. 


DREAMS AS STARTING POINTS OF MYSTICISM 


It is interesting to note that the peculiarly vivid floating sensation 
which comes in dreams is not always taken by the dreamer to mean that 
he or she is flying. A more bizarre construction may be put upon that 
sense of bodily lightness, of freedom from the sense of gravity, which 
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is so characteristic. For example, one may cite the conviction of many 
religious mystics that they were being borne aloft by angels. The 
same class of observers become imbued, like Saint Peter, with the 
belief that they can walk on water, or persuade themselves that they 
have been privileged to enter into direct personal union with the all- 
pervading Godhead. As Aristotle might say, these varieties of relig- 
ious belief testify to great unity in the state of Sensibility, but to great 
diversity in the Understanding and Opinion. (1). 

While occupying ourselves with the underlying fact—the cause 
of the floating sensation—we shall do well to consider those queer and 
erroneous ideas which have been entertained about this phenomenon 
and which today stand in the light of a true understanding of it. 

Touching on the errors of the primitive mind, Thomas Hobbes 
remarks that mythology arose from the “ignorance of how to dis- 
tinguish dreams and other strong fancies from vision and sense.” (2). 
To this deception he ascribes the worship of “‘satyrs, fauns, nymphs, 
and the like; and now-a-days the opinion that rude people have of 
fairies, ghosts and goblins and the power of witches.” The plausibility 
of this view of dreams as incitements to mystical notions is not con- 
tradicted by anything we know of the history of superstitious belief. 
It has even been reinforced by so modern a writer on dreams as 


Vold, who refers especially to the flying dream. His work (‘‘Experi- 
mental Dream Production”) carries a curiously colored assumption 
that the whole phantasy of levitation is rooted in erotic motives; he 
cites particularly the representations of witches and charmers riding 
through space. Thus he pre-judges the whole matter at issue. His 
data serve, however, to emphasize the fact that this dream is second 
to none in the hold it retains upon the popular fancy.’ 


EARMARKS OF THE CONDITION 


The sense of elation, of final achievement in the accomplishment 
of the imaginary flight is a common feature of the Flying Dream. 
It is often tinged with the memory of former disappointments now 
gloriously redeemed and ennobled by a certain altruistic desire to 
reveal the new power to the rest of the world—a truly “generous” 
emotion. There is also a distinct sense of well-being, a normal or 
super-normal euphoria, akin to ecstasy. 





"We may say that explanations based on erotic sensibility, wherever found, fall 
lamentably short of doing justice to the many features of the illusional state in question. 
But to show this, it will be necessary to go into the subjective aspect more fully. 
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One of our best known exponents of abnormal psychology, who 
had analyzed the phenomenon on his own account, remarked to the 
writer: “When I find myself thus able to rise by my own power, it 
occurs to me, ‘This time I am sure of myself. It was not so before, 
but now I have mastered all the details. How easy it is; if only 
“they” knew!’ ” 

In widening one’s range of observations upon similar cases, one 
finds that the separate instances can be classified so that they inter- 
grade, as it were. At one end is severe alarm and the horror-of-quick- 
descent; at the other extreme, a milder form of alarm, or merely sur- 
prise, mingled with pleasant soaring sensations. This extreme may 
run into pure delight, and the emotion of the sublime. The existence 
of such a series does not, of course, prove that their different modes or 
moods could be produced by one and the same cause. This intergra- 
dation simply opens up the possibility that two causes with distinctive 
effects upon the dream fancy may be found in such actual physical 
relation, in Nature, as to combine their action on different occasions 
into all sorts of permutations. 

As a pertinent example, there is the combination of a flying 
dream with a dream of falling. The unpleasant sense of falling is 
exceptional; and dreams in which “levitation” is recognized, figure 


very consistently in the category of pleasant dreams. The dream of 
flying, then, suggests normality: a conception prettily emphasized 
in the melodious language of Sir Thomas Browne in his “Letter to a 
Friend,”’ where he speaks of the approach of death :— 


“He was now past the healthful dream of the sun, 
moon, and stars in their clarity and proper courses. It was 
too late to dream of flying, of limpid fountains, of smooth 
waters, of white vestments, and fruitful green trees which 
are the visions of healthful sleep and at a good distance 
from the grave.” (3). 


CONTRASTS WITH DREAMS OF INSUFFICIENT CLOTHING 


In contradistinction, there is a type of dream which is sugges- 
tive of anything but “clarity and proper courses.” It ranks next in 
frequency and is generally called the Dream of Insufficient Clothing. 
Unlike the usual situation in the Flying Dream, we appear—e. g. when 
en deshabillé in a public place—to be making a response to the given 
situation that is evidently not the fit and proper one. 
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THE WARM CLOTHING DREAM 


Previously shown as Example Number One 


























THE DISTURBER OF TRAFFIC DREAM 
Previously shown as Example Number Two 
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As an antithesis to the flying dream, it brings out the fact that 
the latter affords in every way the feeling of right action and the sense 
of doing the natural and proper thing. This contrast is particularly 
noteworthy in those not infrequent cases where the dream of insuffi- 
cient clothing actually appears as an antecedent of the flying illusion— 
both following upon a condition of cold or chill in sleep. The explan- 
ation almost suggests itself.” 


VIVID SENSATIONS 


Of all dreams likely to be mistaken for reality, the outright Fly- 
ing Dream would seem to have the strongest chance. Small wonder 
then at the goodly number of historic cases where the dreamer actually 
believed that the power of flight had come to stay, and thereafter car- 
ried the belief to the point of trying his skill in waking life—without 
apparatus, bien entendu. Instances are recorded by Herbert Spencer 
where injury was suffered as a consequence of such clumsy aerial 
endeavors. 

Tending to explain this confusion of belief is the remark of 
Hobbes that “the most difficult discerning of a man’s dream, from his 
waking thoughts, is when by some accident we observe not that we have 
slept.” (2) 

A case precisely in point may be found in Munsterberg’s “Psy- 
chotherapy.” It is the story of a sick lady who, under the soothing 
influence of a Christian Science healer, talking to her at the bedside, 
falls into a reverie and then into a peculiar state (‘‘somnosis’’) akin 
to drowsiness; whereupon she experiences an illusion of bodily rising, 
matter dissolving around her, detachment from earthly contacts, sense 
of cosmic greatness, tremendous throbbing, and descent to earth again. 
The whole experience amounts to a recapitulation of characteristic 
fancies of the Flying Dream order, but with a striking emphasis on 
those features which one may properly speak of as ecstasy. 





“It is worth the remark (which is very obvious after it is said) that clothing sen- 
sations and cold sensations are both associated with the epicritic system, the funda- 
mental system around which centers much of unwritten or half-written physiology. W. 
H. Howell’s “Text-Book of Physiology” maintains a clear distinction between this 
epicritic sensibility, which involves delicate discrimination, and the more generalized 
type of deep sensibility; this latter, we may believe, contributes to the floating sensa- 
tion per se its characteristic quality, to wit: the very antithesis of pain, pressure and 
postural sense. 
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\ CASE OF ECSTASY—INVENTORIAL ANALYSIS 


Ecstasy is perhaps best described as a semi-conscious state of 
relaxation, associated with a certain vacuity of mind or suspension of 
constructive mental processes. This case of Munsterberg’s furnishes 
a picture of mixed reverie and physiological sleep that any reader can 
turn to with confidence as to its authenticity. (“‘Psychotherapy”’ p. 
316). (4). 

lo be sure, the lady’s sense of levitation and the allied phenom- 
ena were not identified by her as related to special physiological 
sources. She described a mysterious condition in which the imagina- 
tive features figured as a disguise to the bodily perceptions. But fan- 
cies may indeed furnish a sure index to the physiologic state. 

To obtain the full conception of her ecstasy it is only necessary 
to correlate her report with the physiological picture, as we may 
reasonably suppose it to be. Clarifying hypotheses will mark the pos- 
sible parallel between mental and physical phenomena in this strange 
experience, to wit: 


Bodily Rising: ‘This may come about through muscular relaxa- 
tion, which entails marked alterations in the pressure sense. These 
perceptual changes would be then “projected”’ i. e. mentally external- 
ized as if they were changes in the outside world, including the abroga- 
tion of the law of gravity. 

Dissolving of matter: Further lessening of muscular tension 
and loss of localized sensations would diminish the hold of material 
concepts upon the imagination; spatial perceptions, contacts, pres- 
sures and other attributes of matter are missed by the patient as so 
many cues that ordinarily cause the recall of existing material sur- 
roundings. This is the bare associative fact. Other elements of 
sheer imagination concur: Mrs. Eddy’s denial of matter must have 
come in for some attention, and have played its part in reénforcing 
that sense of a dissolving world which belongs to drowsiness. At 
this stage of relaxation the patient blends, into unity, impressions 
received from two sensory fields: deep sensibility and epicritic sensi- 
bility. The tactile sense is, however, not always affected in such cases; 
as, even in deep relaxation, the tactile discrimination may remain in 
modified form. (Some of my subjects have reported their contacts as 
“feeling feathery.’’). 

Detachment from earthly contacts: This is an expression that 
correctly reflects the relation between epicritic sensibility (tactual 
changes) and deep sensibility. This mimics a sort of skin-anesthesia 
owing to the dropping out of the pressure component and to lapsing 
attention to sensations like those furnished from vasomotor changes 
(‘‘blood vessel sensations”). This may be called a pseudo-anesthesia 
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of the skin, simply as a blanket-word to cover the deficiency of any 
standard conception on this topic. The outstanding fact is that the 
pressure sense is more obviously modified than the tactile sense. This 
is a palpable feature of drowsiness and lapsed attention, open to 
debate and experiment, but not requiring greater precision at this 
point. 

Cosmic greatness and the sense of swelling are closely interwoven 
apperceptions of the disturbance of sensibility caused by the shifting 
of the blood-bed through vasomotor dilatation of the skin vessels. 
The physical fact is characteristic of sleep, but easily passes unper- 
ceived by the subject. When it is perceived, this dilation is readily 
apperceived (ad-perceived) in various ways: grandeur, power, ab- 
sence of limitations, courage, relief, or what-not, that hinges upon the 
absence of sensation, or may be derived from specific space sensations 
attributed to the body (like the “growing” of Alice in Wonderland). 
Further, the same impressions may be projected, “‘externalized,” as 
fancies of floating objects, of beautiful distances, great heights, infinite 
views. The agreeable feeling-quality that is the by-product of these 
“‘blood-vessel sensations’ (cf. Wundt’s classification of affective qual- 
ities) seems to draw in the esthetic element, and brings us close to 
what Ethel Puffer has called the “esthetic repose.’ (5). 

As a whole, the importance of this ‘‘cue’”’ as obtained from vaso- 
motor relaxation, is due to the exaggeration or auxesis that belongs to 
sleep, wherein, as Aristotle has noted, we literally make mountains 
out of mole-hills. 

Throbbing like a dynamo: Given the vasomotor relaxation we 
would have a greater perceptibility of the pulse, which would also 
be—in the drowse—magnified on Aristotle’s principle of auxesis. In 
physiology, the greater beat of the pulse under lessened arterial ten- 
sion is demonstrable as an hydraulic fact: the circulation being regard- 
ed as the hydraulic system. Changes in the pulse quality are easily 
disregarded, but “in the silence of sense’’ as Hobbes might say, they 
stand out very sharply, giving rise to apperceptions, that explain such 
analogies as “throbbing like a dynamo.” 

The feeling of power: At this stage of vasomotor relaxation— 
which is coupled also with extreme muscular relaxation—there is often 
a sudden adjustment of the vasomotor equilibrium that seems to entail 
a great sense of repose, yet increased capacity for action. This is 
akin to the effect of treatment by hydrotherapy in which the same 
circulatory mechanism is played upon. The difference is that the hose 
of the hy drotherapeutist does not play upon one in that passive state 
which is realized in the experiments for relaxation; for the “victim” 
of hydrotherapy is usually not fully relaxed, but active! Hence, there 
is not the exaggerated idea of the change in sensation. 

The descent to earth: After a time, the biologic purposes of the 
functions above described (namely the recuperation of the individual 
and the recovery from over-tension) are attained; there is a lessening 
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of the several phenomena that appertain to energetic processes of 
recuperation. To understand this, we must, of necessity, assume the 
now current view that sleep and allied recuperative states represent an 
active instinct (Claparéde) to antidote fatigue. 


It will be seen from these tentative analogies that the floating 
sensation—there is one such strictly so called—is likely to be over- 
layed with other elements :—phantasmagoric, confusing phenomena. 
It is all the more necessary to reach some idea as to what we speak of 
when referring to the ‘flying sensation” or “floating sensation,” which 
is so fundamental in the experiences of pseudo-levitation. (See page 
148 for illustrations showing typical dream-scenes. ) 


THE FLYING SENSATION 


As to the psychological nature of the sensation of flying, a cau- 
tion is here inorder. It has been suggested by Hutchinson in his book 
“Dreams and Their Meaning.” (6). It is to the effect that when we 
say that we feel as if we were flying, we probably give an untrue 
account of the Flying Dream. For in real life we do not know the sen- 


sation of flying, the majority of us. What happens to us is therefore 
something which gives us the impression that we imagine we should 


experience if we were flying.® 

One may assert confidently that the characteristic sense of aviat- 
ing or feeling of levitation has little in common with the sensations of 
real aviators. In the case of aviators, a true “ecstasy” has yet to be 
demonstrated; although it is certain that in their dreams aviators are 





*The relation of the sense of equilibrium (semi-circular canal impressions) to the 
floating, flying or levitation illusions is one we do not delve into here for fear of con- 
fusing the topic. It is probably only occasionally involved; and that more through as- 
sociative memory than through any direct transmission of impulses from the nerve 
terminals for equilibrium. Supposing, however, that impulses do come from the lat- 
ter, would it not be as a consequence of secondary activity of the dreamer under the 
influence of the dream? When I had vertigo [cf. p. 153] in an experimentally induced 
falling dream my equilibrium sensations were chaotic because I confounded the real 
sensations of light-headedness at the time with the usually associated equilibrium sensa- 
tions. On the other hand, it might be said that compensatory movements were made by 
me as a reaction to the sense of vertigo following light-headedness. Further, it might 
be that the sudden loss of blood from the head (bleeding into the body cavity) which 
was a feature of this experiment, may have produced not only the sensation of light- 
headedness but also have brought about a local disturbance at the seat of the equili- 
brium sensations. To determine which supposition is reasonable, or what combination 
of them should be accepted, is a matter of collating our knowledge of the physiology of 
equilibrium, and of vasomotion. With the specific reports of aviators’ tests available, 
this should now be possible. But this had better be left for a separate discussion ; and, 
in any case, it is a subordinate matter in the genesis of the levitation illusion. 





po * 
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more likely than others to identify their levitation illusions with their 
actual experiences in the air.* 

However that may be, they are few and far between who report 
anything but positive delight from the typical Flying Dream. This 
remains true in spite of the fact that these dreams are experienced by 
certain persons in conjunction with the unpleasant Falling Dream. 
The only supposition that can reconcile the two distinct occurrences 
as part of the same dream is that they are apperceptions (necessarily 
false ones) of two successive phases of the basic bodily condition. 
This is clearly shown in those examples of levitation (cited in a pre- 
ceding paper) where one dreads the expected crash of the object 
floating in space. 

Moreover, in one instance—alluded to as having been reported to 
Dr. M. Allen Starr at the time—I actually produced a falling dream 
in the course of an experiment for the control of vasomotor relaxation. 
Specifically, this incident gave rise to, first, (a) marked swelling of the 
body and (b) floating sensation; and immediately thereafter to (c) 
falling sensation, as of tumbling through illimitable space (presum- 
ably, blood leaving head to enter skin vessels). Somehow, in spite of 
an awful feeling akin to vertigo, I seemed to realize the possibility of 
controlling the condition, and promptly startled myself out of it. 
This is precisely analogous to the experience that occurs in dreams, in 
which “flying” is followed by “falling; the horror or fear engendered 
usually causes one to wake up amid struggle and distress. In such a 
case, a real aviator will dream of a “nose dive’’ unsuccessfully man- 
aged, which he “‘comes out of” with difficulty. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF HAVELOCK ELLIS 


The professor earlier cited (Dr. J.) said that the origin of the 
illusion from the “waking standpoint” was still a mystery to him. That 
was early in 1g10. Inthe October Atlantic Monthly of the same year 
Havelock Ellis published his paper on “Aviation in Dreams;’ and I 
must in justice record that the professor above referred to, with all his 
knowledge of this class of phenomena, very readily accepted as conclu- 
sive—if not final to the last detail—the explanation of Ellis. And for 
a time it seemed to me too that it would be difficult to carry the study 
of the matter any further. 





“The immense extension, in recent years, of the practice of aviation could easily 
have proved a source of confusion in the present discussion, had not the data on which 
it is based been gathered long before aviation became at all common in real life. 
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On second thought, however, one sees that Ellis’ paper does not 
assume—thoroughgoing as he is—the air of a finished interpretation 
of all the phases of this phenomenon. It leaves open for debate a num- 
ber of important questions, which we must consider in the present 
essay. To be sure, Ellis definitely takes the view that the illusion of 
aviating is provoked by certain localized bodily sensations. Primarily 
there is, he believes, a diminution of the skin sensations from the 
surface upon which the body is resting. (My data suggest that this 
aspect may be due to the diffused sense of vasomotor relaxation). He 
dwells on the part played by certain irregularities in the action of the 
heart; and to complete what may be called the bedside or clinical pic- 
ture of the condition, he mentions certain changes that occur in the 
breathing. 

According to this psychologist, then, three factors concur in the 
genesis of the Flying Dream; to wit, perturbations of heart action, 
alterations in respiration, and changes in the sensations from the 
skin. But these are the chief bodily modifications to be observed in 
any phase of sleep, dreamless or otherwise. And Mr. Ellis has not 
pretended to describe these features in a way that would furnish a 
definite physiological picture of the “somatic substrate” which under- 
lies the illusion of levitation. 

The physiological point of view requires a more precise depiction 
of the bodily events than Mr. Ellis, writing as a psychologist, has fur- 
nished in his valuable paper. Is the bodily condition pathological or 
is itnormal? Is it a capricious variable phenomenon or does it afford 
a definite clinical entity? In answer to these questions, the present 
intention is to show that the typical Flying Dream can be traced to 
definite physiological sources. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL SIESTAS 


Specifically, as I have noted in a previous paper, illusions of levi- 
tation arise during experiments in which a characteristic condition 
(kinesthetic repose) is realized by the subjects. Eight cases out of 
thirty (in one set of experiments) reported distinct illusions analogous 
to the flying dream. It has also been made clear that I myself have 
experienced these various illusions, and states of sleep, as by-products 
of experimental studies in deliberate relaxation. 

Every artificial circumstance was set aside in these experiments 
and naturalness was made the keynote. This was carried so far as to 
eliminate from the work any insistent questioning of the subject, such 
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as is commonly practiced in ordinary introspections of the psycholog- 
ical laboratory. Spontaneous utterances of the subjects formed, at 
first, the principal basis on which was built the present conception of 
Kinesthetic Repose. 

The idea of naturalness in obtaining the data was carried so 
far as to fit up a special room in the style of an ordinary study, in an 
office-building suite, adjoining a quiet University Law Library. There, 
on a matter-of-fact basis, business men and law students were invited 
to try intensified repose—as a measure of personal hygiene—while 
scarcely realizing that they would pass under experimental observa- 
tion. At the same time, facilities were provided in this room, for 
more confessedly experimental methods. There was a buzzing fan 
that could be regulated, so as to produce a pleasant droning sound of 
any desired intensity and with considerable variations of tone-quality— 
results obtained by manipulating the air-duct enclosing the fan and 
by a rheostat in the next room. In this, the outer office, there was a 
booth, connected by a telephone line with the study. A phonograph, 
in the booth, made possible the playing of musical or spoken “records,” 
thus reaching the subject with the minimum of distraction from the 
operator’s neighborhood. ‘The receiver was, in fact, suspended at 
the head of the Morris chair. This device made convenient the lulling 
of a person to sleep, if desired; in any case, it was always possible to 
waken the subject gradually without entering the room; thus also 
avoiding uncontrolled sounds that might break up the experimental 
siesta. Here it may be noted that experimentation of this kind, being 
aimed at a delicate equipoise, is apt to require the strictest attention on 
the operator’s part, in order that no untoward noises and chance by- 
effects upon the subject should interfere with the smooth course of 
reveries and relaxation. On the other hand, curiously enough, it was 
found that the installation of noiseless or soundproof surroundings, or 
any elaborate and pedantic apparatus, neutralized all endeavors .to 
produce normal rest states—what we call ‘“‘somnoses.” 

The most ideal surroundings are those in which there is a mod- 
erate amount of stirring from the outside world, mitigated indoors by 
a certain sense of isolation and security. This much may be said by 
way of explaining that the sleep-states, although experimentally pro- 
duced, were definitely related to the environment; as such, they were 
reactions to a situation; the sleep or rest situation. They were pro- 
duced under conditions of genuine Jeisure. 








r- 
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‘ 


‘SOMNOTIC’’ STATES AS ADAPTED REACTIONS 


Among natural responses to the environment, is the type of reac- 
tion that I have earlier spoken of as acopic (i. e. an anti-fatigue state 
of muscle-and-nerve relaxation that is methodically induced). In this 
somnoses” may constitute 


“ee 


connexion, the point was made that some 
body-sleep without entailing a disturbance in the awareness of the 
environment. (7). 

To put the matter differently, a truly acopic method for inducing 
special states of attention and of relaxation should not in any way 
be regarded as an anesthetic or as a hypnotic or as a form of impera- 
tive suggestion would be, i. e. as artificial. For of all these, the prin- 
cipal earmark is the fact that they place the individual out of relation 
to his environment and inhibit responsiveness to the true situation. 
Somnotic states, experimentally realized by the Acopic Method, ap- 
peared to be adapted reactions to the biological situation, as presented 
and described to the subject by the operator; albeit the surroundings 
(i. e. of quietness and security) were artificially created, in the inter- 
est of the experiment. As the experiments went on, this fact became 
more and more clear, so that in 1908 the conception of the sleep sit- 
uation as something to which the individual reacts biologically through 
an active instinct, had become more and more realizable in the labor- 
atory. This essentially accorded with Claparéde’s now well-known 
writings on the biological conception of an active sleep instinct. Thus, 
Acopic Method simply means the technique developed by trial-and- 
error whereby one could play upon innate anti-fatigue tendencies in the 
organism. From this anti-fatigue viewpoint, the sleep instinct reveals 
its mechanism as not inconsistent with the survival of consciousness.* 


THE MID-STATE OF ATTENTION 


During the experimental somnium, a characteristic mental atti- 
tude was found, which often breeded experiences of pseudo-levitation. 
As I have already explained in the letters to Dr. Prince, it was a mid- 
state of the attention. It was free from effort and to that extent pas- 
sive; but it had this in common with one’s ordinary alertness in the 
state of vigil (“état de veille’’) that there was no disaggregation of 
consciousness. The sense of awareness, regarding the environment 
and the bodily state, remained orderly and was free from those lapses 





*Mary de Manacéine to the contrary notwithstanding: “Sleep is the resting-time of 
consciousness.” (7). 
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into drowsiness that usually appertain to one’s relaxation of mental 
and motor processes. It was through the experimental cultivation of 
this ‘“‘mid-state” that certain incidental features came to be observed 
and to acquire special significance, as throwing light upon the genesis 
of the flying dream and of the related illusions. Associated, then, 
with the attainment of this mid-state of attention, there were found 
peculiar alterations of feeling tone, so distinctive and so constant and 
so well ear-marked that they seemed to require a label and to deserve 
the name by which I shall again refer to the state, i. e., kinesthetic 
repose. 

Now, among the varieties of kinesthetic sensations in deep repose, 
there is one particular blend which may be discriminated as the kines- 
thetic revelation. 

This is so labelled by allusion to the ‘“‘revelatory”’ quality of this 
phase of repose, a quality also met with in the well-known anesthetic 


‘ 


revelation. 

William James has called attention to this sense of revelation 
in its different forms (ether revelation and nitrous oxide revelation) 
and thus has brought it within the pale of science—so far as it con- 
cerns anesthetics. (8). 

Yet, without anesthetics and without hypnotics in the “abnormal”’ 
sense of the word, but through sleep induction (Somnotic states) and 
under conditions just described, my subjects experienced sensations 
that provoked psychic impressions quite comparable to the “revela- 
tion” of anesthesia. 

In this peculiar phase of “‘consciousness under anesthesia” there 

is—while regaining ordinary consciousness—a very noticeable striv- 
ing toward an “impossible’”’ utterance of one’s ineffable subjective 
mood. There is apt to be a sentiment as of having been vouchsafed 
a great and deep understanding “of things,”’ or of having heard some 
wonderful pronouncement upon the meaning of human destiny. 
We cannot wander into the field that opens up here, with its vista of 
debatable ground, belonging to the remote provinces of mysticism, of 
religion, of ethics and of the spiritual sense. We can only pause to 
disclaim all sophomoric pretention of destroying any prized spiritual 
values residing in such experiences, by the matter-of-fact tracing of its 
physiological groundwork. Otherwise, it would be as if Stendhal, in 
his “Essay on Mental Geology” should attempt to deny the flowers 
that bloom on the surface, merely for having traced out the stratifica- 
tions beneath the soil. (9). 
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The Kinesthetic Revelation may be regarded as the ne plus ultra 
of the Kinesthetic Repose—and this limit merely expresses the quality 
of those varieties of rest states that tend to approach it. Simply 
enough, RELAXATION—mental, motor, or what not—is its asymptote! 


Tableau of Conditions Related to Normal Sleep and Dreams 


Mid-state of atten- 
tion (bodily relax- 
ation; no fatigue) 


Realized 
by Acopic | 
Method 
tor Kinesthetic Repose 
Regulated | (extreme bodily re- 
SOM NOTIC and laxation; passive 
STATES Relaxed | conscious- 
Attention ness ) 


Lapses 

of 
Regulated 
Attention 


Kinesthetic Revelation 
Illusion of Levitation 
| Flying Dream 


KINESTHETIC REVELATION 


That state which we are attempting to visualize has been describ- 
ed as having supremely the character of the ineffable, the Unutterable. 
Of the nearness of the kinesthetic revelation to the state of reverie 
or of its kinship to ordinary sleep as a recuperative function, there can 
be no doubt. 

Varying forms of the kinesthetic revelation are definitely recog- 
nizable, although difficult to formulate in words, the commonest being: 
(a) the “illusion of understanding,” in drowsy persons and (b) the 
idea obtained in the course of a dream that one has heard or com- 
posed some wonderfully fine and expressive utterance, such as a poem 
—which, if recollected at all on awakening, turns out to have been 
commonplace or even nonsensical. Of other features much testimony 
will be found, confusing to those who have not met the condition in 
their own direct experience. 

What I wish to convey is the fact that, like other illusions of 
a grosser and more easily described type, the kinesthetic revelation 
represents the automatic attempt of the mind to respond in articulate 
thought to impressions supernal to waking experience. The mystery 
is, however, not beyond intellectual appreciation if we but transpose 
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our opinions of what we call waking experience into the framework of 
what we may call sleeping experience. Is a sleeping person to be 
regarded as any less truly subject to experiential impressions than a 
waking person? No, indeed; the experiences may be less, but they 
are none the less experiences. 

In Edgar Allan Poe’s ““Marginalia” is found a passage in which 
this supposedly always imaginative author confesses, in a vein of con- 
vincing sincerity, that he had once been confronted with this class of 


human experiences in a way that seemed to defy the power of words. 
If I read him aright in the illumination of laboratory study, it must 
have been with the kinesthetic revelation that Poe was experimenting. 
[ have delayed expressing its subtler features till now, perhaps because 
the very vagueness of the relaxation phenomena in question should 


be presented by a masterly pen, rather than by my own. 


“There is, however, a class of fancies, of exquisite 
delicacy, which are not thoughts, and to which, as yet, I 
have found it absolutely impossible to adapt language. | 
use the word fancies at random, andmerely because I mustuse 
some word; but the idea commonly attached to the term is 
not even remotely applicable to the shadow of shadows in 
question, They seem to me rather psychal than intellectual. 
They arise in the soul (alas, how rarely) only at its epochs 
of most intense tranquility—when the bodily and mental 
health are in perfection—and at those mere points of time 
when the Seales of the waking world blend with those of 
the world of dreams. I am aware of these “fancies” only 
when I am upon the very brink of sleep, with the conscious- 
ness that I am so. a 

These “‘fancies’’ have in them a pleasurable ecstasy as 
far beyond the most pleasurable of the world of wakeful- 
ness, or of dreams, as the Heaven of the Northman theology 
is beyond its Hell. . . . It is as if the five senses were 
supplanted by five myriad others alien to mortality. ; 

Now so entire is my faith in the power of words, that at 
times, I have believed it possible to embody even the evanes- 
cences of fancies such as I have attempted to describe. In 
experiments with this end in view, I have proceeded so far 
as, at first, to control (when the bodily and mental health are 
good) the existence of the condition :—that is to say, I can 
now (unless when ill) be sure that the condition will super- 
vene if I wish it, at the point of time already described: 
of its supervention, until lately, I could never be certain 
even under the most favorable circumstances. 

I have proceeded so far, secondly, as to prevent the 
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lapse from the point of which I speak—the point of blending 

between wakefulness and sleep—as to prevent at will, I say, 

the lapse from this border-ground into the dominion of 

sleep. Not that I can continue the condition—not that I can 

render the point more than a point—but that I can startle 

myself from the point into wakefulness—and thus transfer 

the point itself into the realm of Memory—convey its im- 

pressions, or more properly their recollections, to a situation 

where (although still for a very brief period) I can survey 

them with the eye of analysis. For these reasons, that is to 

say, because I have been enabled to accomplish thus much 

—I do not altogether despair of embodying in words at least 

enough of the fancies in question to convey, to certain classes 

of intellect, a shadowy conception of their character.” 

—From Poe’s MARGINALIA. 

It is a far cry from the rapture that Poe dwells in, to the bald 
statement that the physiological condition underlying such mental 
experience, as reported, may be distinctly correlated with states of 
relaxation. Yet, Poe, analyst, would have been the first to welcome a 
practical approach to the “‘psychal impressions’’ that he experienced. 
For scientific progress, we must “mesh in’ an intellectual reverse- 
gear and recede from the “subjective’’ view-point that such ethereal 
sensations do represent a state of affairs external to one’s organism. 
For, as Gurney said, when music seems to be yearning for unutterable 
things, it is really we who are yearning for the next note. (10). In 
this same way, might not Poe have made use of modern knowledge to 
reassure us that the kinesthetic repose need lose nothing of its rare 
quality, even though we may explain its most subtile and “psychal” 
manifestations as simply due to a delicate, labile state of vasomotor 
equipoise, fancifully apperceived in a state of rest. Such I believe it 
to be, and yet none the less interesting in relation to all that is essen- 
tially valuable in the biological state called ecstasy. For ecstasy is a 
congener of the rest instinct. 

Edgar Allan Poe did not succeed in maintaining the condition 
that we have provisionally called Kinesthetic Repose beyond what he 


calls a “mere point of time.”’ In my experiments, however, under 
more technical conditions, the subjects with whom I collaborated suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the state in question for hours at atime. From 
certain of these subjects, pulses and breathing curves were taken. These 
experiments indicated that the subjects developed, even under experi- 
mental measurement of this kind, all the essential features of Kinesthe- 
tic Repose. A particular subject from whom a kymographic tracing 
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was taken, had lain in one position without stirring for one hour and 
twenty-three minutes; during that time he remained fully conscious 
and was able to answer questions (as to his state of relaxation) with 
promptness and intelligence, using a push button system that recorded 
yes and no on the kymograph, with only infinitesimal effort of the 
subject’s index finger. The point of this particular record is that it 
demonstrated that the ineffable condition, described by Poe, can be 
experimentally maintained and analyzed. 

What seems to justify the parallel to the anesthetic revelation 
is the strangely manifested and altered inner mood: subjects report a 
‘sense that time is no more,” or of personal non-existence. In cases 
of protracted reverie, they report no consciousness of time or else 
a sense of infinite duration. Marked exaltations in the sense of well- 
being are described (euphoria).° 


INSTANCES OF “PAN-SOMATIC”’ SENSIBILITY 


An experimental case, studied in the laboratory of physiology at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, afforded an inter- 
esting suggestion as to the origin of the sense of unearthly powers. 
When a set of tuning-forks was set going, the subject heard them 
with perfect understanding of their nature, but, nevertheless, reported 
as follows: “Do you know, I heard those tuning forks everywhere in 
my body more than in my ears!”” This may be a pure illusion, or it 
may be a sort of pan-somatic sensibility dependent upon the delicate 
vasomotor equipoise. In any case, it shows the possible substrate of 
the illusion of grandeur. Another case had a wonderful sense of uplift 
from a Hudson Steam boat whistle that seemed to vibrate all over 
him, while he was lying down, relaxed to the point of lethargy. 

There is much more to be said about this special sort of “‘pan- 
somatic sensibility.” It is, indeed, such that those who have known 
it experimentally, can understand the words of Poe when he says: 
“It is as if the five senses were supplanted by five myriad others alien 
to mortality.” 

This sort of testimony crops out again and again in the utterance 
of mystics. Poe cannot be so accounted in this matter, for however 
appropriate his words might be to the description of the illusional 
condition in question, he was evidently presenting the matter in a spirit 
distinctly scientific. 





"Let us not forget that time-sense and Kinesthesia are physiologically allied. 
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Strange as it may seem, the utmost familiarity with this physi- 
ological experience of Kinesthetic Repose and the most intensive 
analysis of it, do not take away its intrinsic merits, if we may so call 
them. It remains sui generis, with all the attributes that belong to a 
healthful, normal, and recuperative sleep state. But even when one 
has become fully sophisticated with regard to the experience, it may 
still, at any time, unexpectedly deceive the mind with certain illusional 
phenomena, among which the most prominent and likely to occur is 
the illusion of floating or levitation. This is the experimental fact 
that lifts the veil of mystery. 

At first sight one would think that kinesthetic repose must belong 
only in a group of experiences related to the outgivings of long-locked 
mystics or hair-shirted ascetics. These vague outlines would seem 
incapable of being filled in with anything concrete, were it not that, 
in laboratory experiments, as just stated, subjects reported experiences 
that precisely fit into the frame that Poe has, with more than the 
ordinary power of perception, created. 

Our data were gathered on the same basis of commonplaceness 
that might appertain to the reports of young men in training quarters 
(where “the bodily and mental health are good!’’) speaking to each 
other casually of their feelings of fitness. Any of such youths could 
(after instruction in this subject) recognize among his mates the 
unconsciously given signs of the Kinesthetic Repose. As, for instance, 
when he would see one awake delightedly and stretch himself on his 
cot; saying, “Gee! I feel as if I had been asleep a week.”’ And the 
raised corners of the mouth, the laugh and the posture, and the 
refreshed bearing of the individual are more eloquent, and possess 
a more truly scientific import to the physiologist than any verbal 
expression. 

The kinesthetic revelation is simply the acme of the kinesthetic 
repose, and, underlying it is an extremely restful condition, gompar- 
able in degree to the literally entrancing lethargy of anesthesia, such 
as is known to underlie the anesthetic revelation. 

Passing now to the somewhat heterogenous collection of instances 
of levitation, semi-levitation, flying dreams, and all the concomitant 
sensations with which we have been concerned, in this and the previous 
papers, it should not be argued that because these various phenomena 
have striking points in common and form a connective series, that 
they are, in equal degree, assignable to the basic psycho-physiological 
condition here called kinesthetic repose. No such logic or argument 
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THE ANGRY SHEIK SCENE. 


This is a clear case of the function that Hobbes called the Fiction of the mind. 

Whether from a seventeenth or twentieth century point of view, we can equally 
well understand what has happened in this dream. The mind has compounded in 
a more or less complete resolution (as it were, in full response) all the cues operat- 
ing upon the sensorium—cues which we have explained as typical of the processes 
and resulting sensations set up by the sympathetic nervous system, when stimulated 
by adrenin. Here, then, we can dispense with the idea of a strict “competition for the 
final common pathway”; and lay our emphasis on the resolutive or compounding 
effects in the higher centers. This illustration is simply a more complex example of 
the “resolution of physiological states” (Jennings) which, in a previous paper, we 
illustrated by the case of a Japanese poetess, who was asked to combine several 
given cues into one word-picture. The cues were a triangle, a circle, and a square; 
and the Japanese poetess responded as follows: “Raising one corner of the mosquito 
netting, lo, I behold the moon.” 
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is relied upon. In fact, the appeal here is not yet to logic but to the 
capacity for visualization. (11). What has been offered hitherto is 
not in the nature of experimental proof; it is intended by way of 
exposition. The subject is too new for anything but preparatory data. 

To resume, Kinesthetic Repose is, then, only a certain aspect of 
the bodily condition favorable to “‘levitation.”’ I am concerning myself 
with reports of certain experiences which, intelligently digested in con- 
junction with existing physiological knowledge, point to a definite 
physical state that underlies and provokes pseudo-levitation. My 
proposition is that this fancy may be traced to its bodily source 
through the sort of spontaneous experimentation that literally lies in 
wait, detective fashion, for the facts to bring their own evidence before 
the mind of the “relaxing” (not necessarily “sleeping’’) person. (12). 

In such observations, the race is not always to the most scientific 
researcher; luck plays a part, as indeed it has played a large part in 
invention and discovery at all times. And I do not interpret the sci- 
entific ideals of my “experimental” confréres in psychology to imply 
that one should pass by, or affect to despise, data that have been 
offered by the “spontaneous experimentation” of Nature herself deal- 
ing with the individual.—Let me give an example :— 


THE WHISKEY HAMLET DREAM 


On a warm night, the dreamer slept with a minimum 
of clothing. It was in the Berkshire hills, where the nights 
are apt to turn cool even in hot weather. As everyone 
knows, cold breezes: come down from the wooded hills 
through the steep valleys. Toward morning a dream occur- 
red as follows: I was looking out of a window at a frosty 
landscape. There were steep wooded hills with a road wind- 
ing through a narrow valley at the base. Miserable looking 
huts, stamped with poverty, formed a little hamlet at the 
roadside. At such a prospect my disgusted reflection was, 
‘That is a place that would drive a man to drink,” (the clear 
indication being that the misery of such a locality would 
make the pleasures of alcohol the only possible corrective). 
Presently I felt that some one had given me a drink of whis- 
key and the pleasant glow spread upon me from the com- 
forting draught. 

I waked and then the real situation burst on me. 

There was a strong cold draft coming through the win- 
dow (with its prospect of wooded hills) and even as I 
waked, I felt a cold shiver pass off, while the greater part 
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of the exposed body-surface was deliciously being warmed 
by the vasomotor dilatation. 


Here we have many pungent elements of experience that were 
identified by this subject as having been felt often before, in previous 
relaxation experiments, without (I trust it may be believed) the arti- 
ficial help of either cold drafts or of draughts of whiskey. 

Obviously, the real common element was in the vasomotor dil- 
atation. 

The more fanciful elements of the dream can easily be accounted 
for as imaginative plays, understandable to anyone who has taken a 
dose of whiskey medicinally in cold weather, and has noted the circu- 
latory effect and bodily exhilaration.—i. e., the vasomotor comfort. 

This fancy is of the same type of construction as that of levita- 
tion. 

Now I have come to insist on the vasomotor element in the 
illusion of levitation, although this illusion as such does not appear in 


the above dream! Nevertheless, we may say, if was on the point of 
appearing when the dreamer regained full consciousness. ‘In support 
of this view, we must pass on to a neighboring case where the same 
sensory concomitants formed the antecedent of an unquestionable 


levitation dream. For, in spite of the present tendency to decry the 
logic of Intermediate Steps, no less severe an experimentalist than 
Professor Munsterberg justifies us by saying that the proper way to 
relate phenomena to each other is to show a gradation of cause and 
effect in the form of a series; and so, although knowing the danger 
of the abuse of such a method, I will adduce another and clearer 
instance.” (13). 

The so-called Angry Sheik Scene forms the connecting link. It 
was, in every sense, a dream picture—because the illusion of motion 
was not there. On the contrary, there was absolutely still life, in the 
sense that the representation of a caravan in the desert, being over- 
taken by an angry sheik on horseback, was seen as if drawn upon a 
wall, retaining definite marks of the artist’s crayon. 

The thing that lends vividness to this dream-testimony, as an 
illustration of the underlying conditions of the illusion of levitation, 
is that it was implicated in the imagery of the Warm Clothing dream, 
once before pictured—being the one hitherto omitted scene of this 
dream. 

In the Warm Clothing dream, the insufficiently clad dreamer sees 
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the Angry Sheik picture on a wall as he runs by, in pursuit of Smith. 
Need I embarrass the present thread of thought by calling attention to 
the various sensations already vicariously represented in the picture. 
Let it suffice that, given the obvious fact of a dream of insufficient 
clothing as the antecedent of the Angry Sheik phantasy, and given the 
illusion of levitation in the consequent part, the Angry Sheik Scene 
should be interpolated as the key to the physiological state. 


PSYCHO-PHYSICAL PARALLEL IN ANGRY SHEIK DREAM 


Bertillonage: Haughty lady at left is cold in spite of the desert 
heat. The hooded saddle rests upon a blanket made in Germany 
(by Professor Doctor Jaeger) from camel’s hair wool. The sand 
of the desert is prominent. The heated and irate gentleman at the 
right who shakes his fist at the lady and looks daggers, has come 
from afar to traverse the leisurely march of her caravan and, with 
malice aforethought, brings along his new wife—to spite the haughty 
lady, who once had been his afhianced. 

Reconstitution: The cold lady is a mental reflex from the chill 
sensation that initiated the dream. The Jaeger blanket is a relayed 
association from a previous dream-scene when the dreamer was 
pursuing warmly-clothed Smith. This is, in fact, a search for a com- 
forter, mirrored in fancy. To this same series we may attribute the 
warm burnooses of the camel drivers, which recall Hosea and the 
frieze of the prophets. (Note that the design woven in the blanket 
was also a frieze.) * 

But the misery of being cold engendered other reactions, both 
mental and physical: goose-flesh appears, and with it a mental mirage 
of sand in the desert. In fact, the whole scene is painted under the 
control of these several stimuli acting concurrently; we should scarcely 
guess at their existence, had not the other scenes of the dream given 
us more unalloyed reactions to the several physical conditions, in turn. 
For there is also the incipient shiver to be considered as part and parcel 
of a complex, but unified, reaction of the autonomic nervous system: 
goose-flesh, shivering, shaking, hair-rising, and lastly but not least the 
vasomotor dilatation. 

These we can reasonably anticipate from the circumstances of the 
dreamer’s chilliness, and we can look for their mental representations 
in the projected fancies of the dreamer. They are, in turn, “shaking” 
of the fist, anger on the part of the Sheik, the mad plunging of the 
horse, whose aspect is as heated as that of his rider (vasomotor 
warmth) . . . But we are getting ahead of the story, for noth- 
ing has yet come to explain why the madly hurrying horse should 





*‘Punning changes on the vowels e and i can be traced in the dream, i. e. sheik 
shake; frieze, freeze. 
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intervene among the calm camels. The answer is physiologically not 
complex; vasomotor dilation is a circulatory disturbance, and is often 
associated with another circulatory change, to wit, an alteration in the 
heart beat. This may be found, time and time again, in dreams where 
the heart is known to have been affected, whether on the physiological 
plane or on the emotional plane. Rapid vehicles or any rapid means 
of “exciting” transportation thereupon figure in the dreamer’s phan- 
tasy. Already, it may be said that any rapid or shifting transportation 

e. g. the Chancellor’s dream in “Tolanthe” by Gilbert and Sullivan) is 
virtually diagnostic of circulatory disturbance. 

Under these circumstances of circulatory disturbance, the next 
scene of the dream—the levitation scene—was born. Can their con- 
nexion be doubted? We refer to the Warm Clothing Dream, in 
which the dreamer levitates airily by and beyond the coat room. He 
has no use for warm clothing now: for THE VASOMOTOR ANTI-CHILL 
REACTION HAS ACCOMPLISHED ITS PURPOSE AND HAS THROWN ITSELF 
OVER THE PERSON AS SURELY AND AS WARMLY AS ANY OF THE LONGED 
FOR COMFORTERS. 


This is a somewhat broken and inadequate recapitulation of the 
natural phenomena underlying the dream and leading up to the levita- 
tion scenes. It is inadequate because Nature, in comparison, does 
things more smoothly; and .we may well ask whether the exquisite 


blending of fancy by which the Angry Sheik picture becomes the men- 
tal response to numerous sensational cues, may not—still in nature’s 
smooth course—be matched in the underlying physical mechanism. 
[ mean to refer to what is back of the vasomotor changes that here 
certainly preceded—even if we still hesitate to say that they caused— 
the floating illusion. 

These vasomotor changes do not stand alone. They are part 
of a physiological “show.” In the Angry Sheik dream, we have 
threaded this way and that through the physical and the mental planes: 
chill reactions, hot and cold attitudes of characters, shaking or shiver- 
ing members, trembling gestures of rage, rapid motion, and the solac- 
ing exploit of arousing jealousy in another. 

Likewise, in the Whiskey Hamlet dream we have an exhibit of 
misery from cold, and mental reflections upon a cheap form of exploit 
or solace (being driven to drink). 


THE UNIFYING CONCEPTION 


In part, these mental reactions are assignable to cold as a sen- 
sory cue. For the rest, it is a verifiable prediction that in most such 
dreams the substratum is a chain of physiological responses as definite 
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A FLYING DREAM FRUSTRATED 


By Subconscious Perceptions of Foot Situation 


The dreamer had gone to sleep with a certain deliberate relaxation, neglecting, 
however, to remove the heavy camel’s-hair robe pressing upon his feet. In the course 
of this sleep, Kinesthetic Repose was achieved; there came a sense of elation, eleva- 
tion and levitation, reflected in the first scene as an exploit of “showing off” under the 
pose of a Flying Mercury, on the balustrade of the Opera House foyer. The “dream 
choice” (Oniric selection, technically speaking) of this pose is controlled by the con- 
tinuing pressure-sense in the foot region, obviously derived from the kinesthetic sen- 
sations set-up by the robe in question. This promptly frustrates the illusion of levi- 
tation insofar as the dreamer’s fancy cannot take wings like the Flying Mercury, but 
has to remain fixed to the pedestal. Moreover, the robe, as an impediment, becomes 
the controlling factor in the second scene; this shows the dreamer pursuing a lum- 
bering electric car. Note that this car has some steps visible, but that its “running 
gear” is covered by heavy fenders. Embarrassed locomotion is thus reflected in three 
fgurations, constituting a series of three apperceptions of the dreamer’s foot-situation. 
Note that the robe in the dream was a Russian pony skin: an evidence of imperfect 
association with the familiar camel's hair (Jaeger) blanket, which the sleeper often 
draped around his shoulders on cold nights 

lo understand the dream fully, observe the contrast between the upper and the 
lower part of the body; the ‘ower being embarrassed, the upper free. Embarrassed 
running gear, etc., reflects the persisting kinesthetic sensations (pressure sense and 
joint sense.) The Flying Mercury attitude, however, reflects the freedom of the 
upper portion, due—we may believe—to the loss or diffusion of kinesthetic sensations ; 
of which the controlling factors are explained in the text. 

This dream calls attention to the fact, observed in laboratory experimentation 
with kinesthetic repose, that greater freedom of the lungs may crop out prominently 
in levitation dreams. (Subjects frequently wake in the night, recognizing the very 
changes in the general condition of heart, lungs and circulation that link up with 
the levitation illusion.) The heart condition is reflected in the staircase, the running 
and the steps of the street car. Now is there any reason to suppose that the expansion 
of the lungs figures lere, as in other dreams that could be cited at length? Probably; 
we may say. For purposes of exposition, we can point to the likelihood that the 
“choice” (Oniric selection) of evening clothes is controlled by the sense of lung- 
easement, owing to this sleeper’s association of evening clothes with freedom of 
chest movements. 
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as if whiskey had been given to antidote the chill. These responses, 
individually, can be unified in relation to the concept of highly adapted 
or purposive reflexes: those of the adrenal-sympathetic mechanism. 
Let us try to conceive of this unity as due to the nerve-action of 
a single fluid, as liberated in the circulation. And let us call this 
adrenin, for that is par excellence the substance that can be counted 


upon to put the autonomic (sympathetic) nervous system through all 


its paces. These we have glimpsed, as through a distorted glass, 
darkly, in the Warm Clothing and in the Angry Sheik dreams. 

The essential thing to be noted is that adrenin is particularly 
associated in Nature with any violent action or exploit. Hence occurs 
the reciprocal or cyclical action in the dream whereby the exploit-idea 
is aroused when the characteristic functions of adrenin are automati- 
cally initiated in sleep. This explains the many ‘“‘showing-off’’ features 
of such dreams. 

We can carry the conception of adrenin or adrenal action to a 
useful conclusion in this case if we understand that adrenin produces 
gooseflesh, shivering, pallor (as in chill), a sense of warmth and the 
shaking of the muscles. The shaking of the fist in a dream may, 
therefore, be—and undoubtedly it was in the Angry Sheik dream— 
a mental apperception of shivering, conceivably founded upon a stim- 
ulation of the sympathetic nervous system by adrenin, or exactly as if 
by adrenin. The vasomotor dilation, following later, after adrenin 
had been at the height of its constrictor effect, must also come in for 
consideration by us: it does receive consideration from the dreamer 
in the shape of the consequent illusion of levitation, which is to be 
explained as mainly a reaction to the changes of the sensorium pro- 
duced by the grateful, diffused “blood-vessel sensations.”” Hence, the 
play upon the idea of solace or comfort. 

To emphasize the aspect of this secondary adrenal action which 
leads us to the physiological conception of the levitation illusion, we 
should further consider another dream, in which there is a definite illus- 
ion of levitation and many associated earmarks that place it in close 
touch with the other dreams here cited. It has already been presented 
in a general way in a previous paper. It is the Disturber of Traffic 
Dream, as illustrated on page 148. 


THE CIRCULATION AS VEHICULAR TRAFFI¢ 


Here the landscape is far from being a sandy desert: apparently 
goose-flesh did not figure in the phantasy. The rapid transportation 
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is there, and there is an irate policeman, shaking his club at the puffed- 
out dreamer in passive levitation. ‘The sinuosities of the parkway 
are, obviously enough, reflections of the blood-vessel pulsations, just 
as the vehicles are of the heart beat. Moreover, this dream is dis- 
tinguishable by a somewhat rare type of illusion based on kinesthetic 
sensations in the foot region, transposed phantasmagorically into the 
field of the hand, and belonging to the class of stereognostic judg- 
ments. Indeed, this is a convenient occasion to say that the levitation 
illusion might be called “‘a-stereognosis,” an inability to form correct 
perceptions and apperceptions of objects in their spatial relations. 
This is mediated by the deep sensibility or kinesthesia. 

This disturbance of perception is due, not merely to the dropping 
out of familiar kinesthetic sensations that guide judgment even in 
sleep, but to the overlay of other sensations, such as those of vaso- 
motor changes, affecting the pressure-sense discrimination. 

But these overlays are themselves referable to the action of the 
peculiar secretion of the adrenal glands, acting forcibly through the 
sympathetic nervous system, as stated. 

As adrenal action is common and constant enough in all of us, 
especially when we get, as we say, “hot under the collar’’ (like the 
Angry Sheik and the Irate Policeman), why is it that we do not more 
often have these interesting illusions and their accompanying phan- 
tasies? The reason is that we are seldom quite in the condition to 
observe their undiluted operation, as the dreamers were, under the 
conditions related. For it is an enabling condition of levitation and 
such-like dreams that the adrenal-sympathetic action should present its 
results to us during just the right stage of observation. The Kines- 
thetic Repose fulfills this condition; and it is, in turn, characteristically 
associated with the mid-state of attention, or the somnium, the natural 
transition from sleeping to waking. These states, especially if per- 
fected to the point approximating the Kinesthetic Revelation, yield 
that “silence of sense” in which normally unperceived things stand 
out loudly. Then the way is made open for the fanciful apperceptions 
that create those subtile appearances of something “alien to mortal- 
ity,’’ and all those more positive illusions like the Flying Dream 
or the Levitation Sense, which—however alien to mortality—are still 
“the visions of healthful sleep and at a good distance from the grave.” 
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SUMMARY 


The mental aspects, however trivial, of the illusion of levitation 
1s it may occur in sleep Or even outside of sleep, are taken up in detail. 
[hese features are listed after the fashion of Bertillonage, as a sort 
of “‘detective’’ investigation. This is a hark-back to the method pre- 
conized originally by Aristotle :—the object is to use the fanciful ideas 
supplied by the mental aspect, as a means of trailing the phenomena 

(levitation dream or illusion) back to corresponding physiological 
mechanisms operating within the subject himself. 

A significant fact comes in for attention: the illusion of levita- 
tion is encountered in conjunction with the Dream of Falling on the 
one hand, and on the other, with the Dream of Insufficient Clothing. 
[t is intimated that all three may have something in commo 
their physiological provocation. The search for an experimental dem- 
onstration is described. 

Next, consideration is given to the psycho-physical condition that 
accompanies the kind of sleep wherein the illusion of levitation is most 
commonly experienced. 

To form a chain of evidences, the characteristic mental stigmata 
of levitation are described, beginning with a therapeutic experience in 
trance reported by Professor Munsterberg, passing to Edgar Allan 
Poe’s experiences with “psychal fancies” (here called kinesthetic revel- 
ation) and continuing with experimental observations of sporadic 
dreams, and relaxation tests from the laboratory. The mechanism 
underlying the Flying Dream and the levitation illusion is attributed, 
mainly, to the functions of the adrenal-sympathetic nervous system. 
These functions, while appearing as the basis for the idle illusion here 
in question, are considered to be purposive quite as often as fortuitous: 
i. e. they are oriented toward the prevention of (a) chill (b) asphyxia 

(c) fatigue. 

The broncho-dilator functions of adrenin are invoked to explain 
the respiratory phenomena involved in the levitation illusion (legend 
under picture). 

What little remains of the sexual interpretation of such dreams, 
we may leave for the disciples of Freud to gather. 
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THE MORAL CONFLICT AND 
THE RELATION OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES TO 
THE FUNCTIONAL NEUROSES' 


BY BEATRICE M. HINCKLE, M. D. 


HEN Dr. Jung, of Zurich, and those of the psycho-analytic 
school in general, embodied the results of their investiga- 
tions upon the neuroses in the statement that a psychic 
conflict is the cause of every neurosis—although every 
conflict does not produce a neurosis—a definite bridge was built con- 
necting the physical organism and the disturbances due primarily to 
the flesh, with the so-called psychical realm—the realm of the soul. 

It is only a few years ago that when anyone spoke of a moral 
conflict, the mind instantly reverted to some theological matter—a 
subject for the priest but certainly not for the physician. ‘This is not 
surprising when we remember that the whole advance o1 medicine 
has been a steady pre-emption of the realms of mysticism and magic 
—a dragging of the occult into the daylight of the laboratory and 
operating room. Historically, it is not so long ago when all healing 
was a magic art, not a science, and when all therapy was in the hands 
of medicine men, priests, oracles and old women. The invasion of 
science into this field was a bold and daring task, the innovators, the 
experimenters, like Galileo, were considered sacrilegious, and so 
strongly was the church intrenched that science until our day con- 
tented itself with the body and considered that the soul must be left 
to religion. This split is a result of that ancient dualism which divided 
man into two parts, the material and the spiritual. Science must not 
meddle with the spiritual, its realm was the physical organism. 

Today, however, we know that the human being cannot be halved 
in this simple and superstitious fashion. He is a complex aggregate 
—a psycho-physical unit—and to gain a real understanding of the 
human being science must deal with the entire man. 

Indeed, it has been the advance of science itself which necessitated 
this enlargement of the field of the physician, for through the growth 
of science the religious beliefs and the practices of magic have been 
largely disintegrated. A deep human need was thus left without any 





*Read before the Canadian Medical Association ‘at Hamilton, Ont., May 31, 1918. 
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adequate means of help, and there sprang up divers kinds of pseudo- 
religious-scientific attempts to meet it. The existence of Christian 
Science, New Thought, and allied cults all basing their claim for 
practical recognition on their ability to cure disease, are convincing 
proof of the widespread need of humanity. 

There has been and still is so much confusion among the regular 
psychologists themselves as to the respective claims of subjective and 
objective phenomena and the modes of inquiry and study and the 
physiological interpretation of the mental states, that when a rank 
outsider like Freudian psychology, taking no account of either the 
regular school psychologists or the physiologists, intrudes itself into 
this confusion it is natural that it should be regarded as a common 
enemy and be attacked by both parties. 

Pursuing a purely psychological path for a definite end, the un- 
derstanding of the significance of human behavior for therapeutic 
purposes, psycho-analysis has no quarrel or dispute with physiological 
phychology. ‘“‘Mental and physical activity are two inseparable as- 
pects of a definite series of events and for a complete understanding 
of the organism need to be studied equally.” 

Dearborn makes the definite statement that “experimental phys- 
iology and even one’s own personal experience prove that the nutri- 
tional and sympathetic influences from viscera affect the general sense 
of well being markedly and there seems little doubt that the different 
autonomic nerve-currents play a considerable part in the origin of 
moods and passions—indeed with all the basic affective themes that 
underlie consciousness and behavior;” but this does not preclude the 
psycho-analytic concept that impulses and instincts in conflict with 
ethical ideals produce symptoms and interferences with adequate 
adaptation to the demands of life. 

Sherrington and Cannon, however, do not claim a priority for 
the visceral influences. Indeed, the former states that ‘‘we are forced 
back towards the likelihood that the visceral expression of emotion 
is secondary to the cerebral action occurring with the psychical state.” 

Dr. Cannon has directed much effort toward an attempt to dif- 
ferentiate emotions on the basis of their visceral components, but only 
gives a negative answer so far because in his experiments he found 
the viscera “implicated in ways which are similar even when the emo- 
tions provoked are presumably quite divergent.” 

The chief question at issue seems to be, stated in general terms, 
whether there is an independent psychic state which precedes its physio- 
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logical expression. The burden of determination would seem to lie 
upon those who take a negative position, for those who attribute a 
large part to the ideational element in the production of feeling and 
emotion and thus to behavior, have much work in this realm alone and 
certainly a large contribution for the immediate benefit of the individ- 
ual. 

Mind can be called a complex function, the dominant of the 
human organism, effected equally by physical processes alone and by 
ideational stimuli. Freudian psychology deals entirely with the idea- 
tional aspect, the effect of ideas and concepts upon the instinctive and 
primitive desires of the organism and has no wish to dispute or deny 
the effect of physiological processes upon the psyche. 

The real aim of man is to gain satisfaction for his ego on the one 
hand and for his love instinct on the other, and it is the thwarting or 
non-fullfilment of these desires, in constant conflict with his environ- 
ment and his moral development, that is the cause of a large portion 
of his sickness and misery. 

The conception of the moral conflict in man or the “struggle 
against temptation,” as religion expresses it, is as old as man’s thought 
and to state its existence expresses nothing new. But to discover, and 
stand ready to prove both empirically and theoretically, that certain 
disorders of the human organism are but products of this conflict with- 
in the personality, the visible and outward manifestation of the strug- 
gle within, and lifted out of the religious and mystical setting can be 
understood and dealt with by a definite psychologic procedure as 
surely as we can deal with organic disease, is an achievement worthy 
of the utmost consideration. Thus finally through the efforts of the 
physician Sigmund Freud and his followers, the science of medicine 
takes once and for all into its scope the entire human organism. 

In view of the great literature dealing with Freudian psychology, 
it is quite unnecessary to do more than make the brief references to 
Freud’s conception which the development of my theme demands. 
There is also accessible for study and comparison a quite complete ex- 
position in English of the work of his former pupils Adler and Jung, 
who are now both working independently. 

The great contribution of Freud is the technic of psycho-analysis; 
contained within this technic are the theories of repression and re- 
sistance, the transference mechanism, the infantile sexuality and the 
interpretation of dreams as a direct approach into the Unconscious 
wherein lies the real origin of the conflict. This work of Freud led 
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him into his conception of the sexual etiology of the neurosis, for 
while he states that he does not ignore the fact that the ego also has 
claims, still his entire emphasis is placed on the sexual irregularities 
or inhibitions which are invariably found in every case. As is well 
known, the great opposition to Freud’s theories was caused by this 
sexual conception and by his symbolic dream interpretation which was 
subjected to the criticism of being arbitrary and forced. But it must 
be remembered that Freud did not give these symbols to dreams 
arbitrarily, but worked them out from the free association of the 
dreamer in connection with folk symbology universally expressed in 
religions and myths. 

Alfred Adler, one of Freud’s original pupils, was the first seces- 
sionist from the teachings of his master. Freud’s theory made the 
sexual strivings the central motif of the life and their non-fulfilment 
the cause of all the neuroses. He has no special interest in the strivings 
of the ego stating that psycho-analysis had a greater interest in show- 
ing that all ego strivings are admixed with libidinous feeling com- 
ponents. Adler’s theory on the contrary emphasizes the other side, 
namely, that all libidinous feeling contains an admixture of egotism, 
and then places the emphasis in favor of the ego component instead of 
the sexual. Thus, although Adler concedes that the psychological con- 
flict is the basis of the neurosis and uses the same technic including 
dream analysis, uncovering the same material, he makes a different 
interpretation, claiming that the assertion of the ego is the major 
factor. 

The Adlerian central theme is the ‘“‘will-to-power”’ in the form of 
the ‘‘masculine protest’? which manifests itself domineeringly in the 
conduct of life, in character formation, and in the neuroses. He has 
attempted to work out his theory on the hypothesis of the weakness or 
physical inferiority of certain organs of the body which the organism 
in toto is making a continuous effort to over-compensate both through 
physical and psychic mechanism—the sense of psychic inferiority caus- 
ed by this is being continuously opposed by a definite struggle for 
superiority. This striving for superiority which Adler sees as the 
main motive for the life as well as for the neuroses he calls the “‘will- 
to-power,” deriving the term from Nietzsche whose whole philosophy 
is based on the theory that the major motivation of life lies in the de- 
sire or instinct for power. Man desires to be a superman: in that lies 
the secret of all his painful effort, his arduous adaptation, his progress 
from the animal up. 
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Carl Jung of Zurich, also one of the early pupils of Freud, made 
his first open defection in 1912 when he took exception to Freud's 
wholly sexual theory and introduced some modifications in the same. 
Unlike Adler he does not throw out the sexual or love motif, but sees 
it as one of the important factors in the etiology of the neuroses, which 
must be given its place, but does not consider it the exclusive cause of 
the conflicts of life. 

The development of his libido theory in which he gives an entire- 
ly different meaning to the concept than does Freud is the attempt to 
express his empirical findings theoretically. Instead of using libido to 
mean merely sexual hunger or strivings, he conceives this libido as a 
hypothetical energy of life analogous to the conception of energy in 
physics and which can be studied only through its manifestations, but 
cannot be described. It first appears in the act of suckling and nutri- 
tion and is occupied in the growth of the child and in the development 
of its various functions which are successively awakened,—one of 
these being the sexual function. In the beginning it is largely undif- 
ferentiated but later becomes differentiated. It is the proper and 
normal application of this libido either instinctively achieved or con- 
sciously acquired through psychoanalytic education that constitutes a 
healthy psychical state. Besides this, although the fact of infantile 
sexuality is accepted, instead of this factor being the cause per se 
of all the neuroses, Jung sees this infantile sexuality itself as one of the 
symptoms of the immature and only partially developed personality. 
In other words, the development of man’s personality is looked upon 
as being due to factors other than the sole one of his sexual organism, 
although this plays a large part, much larger than is generally sup- 
posed. 

Perhaps Dr. Jung’s most important contribution for the under- 
standing of human personality, however, is the differentiation and 
study of the psychologic types. The advantage of the classification 
of mankind into distinct psychologic types whose reactions to stimuli 
are different and distinct and can fairly adequately be postulated in 
advance is as valuable for the medical psychologist as is Dr. Joel 
Goldthwaite’s anatomical and physiological classification for the in- 
ternist. 

To be sure, William James referred to two distinct mental types 
when he spoke of the tough-minded and tender-minded persons, and 
the age-old disputes between various schools of romanticists and 
classicists all dealt with the same problem, but until the present time 
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the importance of thoroughly recognizing these types and their dis- 
tinctive reactions has never been properly understood, for in no other 
way as yet devised can any real understanding of human personality 
be gained. 

Jung deals for the time being with the two very distinct and 
definite types which are most easily recognized and are everywhere in 
evidence, and these he calls the extraverted and the introverted. He 
does not deny that there are probably other types not yet clearly de- 
fined, and from myown rather large experience I am inclined to believe 
that these are only variations of these two main types. These can 
be conceived of as being at opposite poles—and between them the 
less pronounced individuals who lean, however, definitely on the one 
or the other side, until the middle is reached, when the mixed types 
appear. ‘These types partake of the nature of both introvert and 
extravert, those having the accent on the introverted mechanism be- 
ing called by me Emotional Introverts and generally including the 
essential neurotics and unstable individuals as well as the most gifted— 
artists generally belonging in this group. Those with the accent on the 
feeling function I term Intellectual Extraverts and these include the 
best adapted and most stable individuals. 

The two main types are characterized by absolutely opposite 
reactions and are in marked contrast to each other. The one called 
by Jung extravert is chiefly recognized by his responding to stimuliwith 
feeling and action. He feels his way as it were into the situation and 
identifies himself with the object so that the ego and the object become 
one. This is the so-called ‘‘man of action.”’ His thought function is or- 
dinarily less developed and is inferior to his feeling which is frequently 
so finely differentiated as to enable him to handle difficult situations 
and meet practical problems of life in a highly successful way and 
this often passes for intellectual acumen. He is frequently referred 
to as the person who acts first and thinks afterwards. 

Exactly contrary is the reaction of the introvert. He reacts to 
stimuli by thinking and tends to withdraw from the object to think it 
over and weigh matters. For him action is difficult, uncertain, and de- 
layed. He cannot make an immediate and direct contact with the 
object because between his feeling and the object is the ego. An ex- 
treme example of this type is Hamlet “all sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of theught.” He broods, meditates and is often moody. 

If the introvert has had an intellectual training and development 
he substitutes for his difficulty in action and quick adjustment to the 
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changing conditions of life, the creation of theories, philosophies and 
logical reasoning about things and seeks to adapt himself mentally— 
his trouble comes in putting these ideas into practical application. 
[his does not mean that he is without feeling. Indeed, he may have 
the strongest feelings—one class of introvert is often called the emo- 
tional type—but his feeling is undifferentiated and he reveals an in- 
adequate emotional reaction and valuation. His emotions when arous- 
ed frequently show an undeveloped character, so that it is not surpris- 
ing to find highly cultivated introverts acting in a childish and infantile 
manner when their feelings are touched, with deep moods of de- 
pression and a tendency towards infantile sexual manifestations. 

The introvert is also affected by a feeling of inferiority which is 
often so unbearable that there is developed a mechanism which is con- 
stantly striving to overcome this by an over-accentuation of the ego— 
the power system—Adler’s masculine protest. 

The extravert, however, has not these same difficulties. Our 
modern world, with its accent on action and results, was made for him. 
He responds to stimuli, to people and events, with finely differentiated 
feeling and is more or less at home in the tumult and struggle of the 
world. He is pre-eminently the natural fighting man. His difficulty, 
however, lies in his thinking—when this is required of him instead 
of action, it is disclosed as of an undeveloped character—conven- 
tional and collective in type. 

There are two individuals prominent in American public life 
who represent these types most perfectly and they may serve to make 
this subject clearer. These are President Wilson and ex-President 
Roosevelt. Roosevelt is obviously the extravert of rather an extreme 
type—highly successful in action with responsive feelings and a keen 
sense of events and situations—a man who can pick men—a man who 
makes warm friends and strong enemies, and who sways people by 
his emotional appeal. However, if his thought is examined, it will be 
found to follow action rather than precede it. It is conventional and 
lacking in originality, is usually made over from the ideas and thoughts 
of others, and he can quickly reverse himself when the occasion de- 
mands. President Wilson on the other hand is an introvert. He is a 
student and thinker, slow to action, with a policy called watchful wait- 
ing; that is, of thinking well over a matter before acting—of trying to 
understand all the causes and processes of problems. He can construct 
a political philosophy, or build up a religious international vision of 
the world. He refers to himself as having a single track mind, mean- 
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ing that having once thought out a path of action he must unswerving- 
ly follow it no matter what new situation may arise demanding a re- 
versal or quick adaptation. His weakness lies in the realm of feeling 
and action. He has often, it would seem, been mistaken in his judg- 
ment of men, and in the field of action his retardation has frequently 
brought forth criticism from his most ardent admirers. 

In another way, one may say briefly that the extravert puts the 
accent on the object and the introvert on the ego or subject. The 
extravert feels out and acts. He is the opportunist, feeling his way 
and acting according to the demand of the moment. The introvert 
thinks in and about as it were, able to act effectively only after a fully 
worked out line of procedure in which the subject is first and the 
object second. This is the reason that it is so much more difficult to 
treat the neurosis in the introvert than the extravert. He attaches 
himself to the object in order to assist and enhance the ego or subject 
and can only with great difficulty relinquish his hold once made, instead 
of adapting himself to the object with the ability quickly to change and 
make a new identification when the need arises. 

It is in dealing with the neuroses of the introvert that one realizes 
the very great part played by the ego-dominant, the “will-to-power,”’ 
and that recognition must be given to this component in any adequate 
analytic therapy. 

It is through this recognition of types that Jung was enabled 
to reconcile the very opposite conceptions of Freud and Adler. Freud’s 
sexual theory applies more particularly to the extravert and Adler’s 
power theory to the introvert. To be sure this in no wise means that 
sexuality is not everywhere to be found and must adequately be met, 
but simply that the emphasis in one type is on the ego and in the other 
on the sexual. 

The introvert can far more successfully repress his sexuality and 
be freer of its claims in consciousness than the extravert and instead of 
struggling with the sexual problem as the central theme, his struggle is 
with the feeling of inferiority, which is an almost constant accompani- 
ment of this type, and with his over sensitiveness, which is concomitant 
with the intense ego demand. The important factor in the recogni- 
tion of these psychological types is to realize that they can never 
under normal conditions be changed to the opposite types any more 
than can the physiological types be altered." Therefore, admonitions 
and advice to do or be otherwise is futile and this explains why in the 
psycho-neuroses a given line of treatment is successful with one patient 
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and fails utterly with another. The individuals are unable to respond 
except according to their own mechanism. 

It is therefore most necessary that in the reductive process of 
analytic treatment an important place be given to the ego strivings’ as 
well as to the sexual components of the personality and that the for- 
mula or psychic mechanism of the individual be thoroughly grasped. 
For there is a very definite unconscious mechanism governing the type 
of reaction and behavior of the individual and to make this conscious 
is the first step in aiding him to find a more satisfactory mode than 
the primitive and instinctive one which governs him. 

The moral conflict which so frequently lies beneath the neuroses, 
to be understood and met adequately, must be considered in relation 
to the type of individual and his particular mechanisms, for in no 
other way can his personal problem be satisfactorily solved. I shall 
attempt to elucidate this statement by citing two cases suffering from 
similar symptoms but presenting a very different history and me- 
chanism. 

Both came under observation because of what is called a nervous 
breakdown. The usual aggregation of symptoms is well known— 
fatigue, loss of weight and appetite, inability to concentrate on 
ordinary duties, insomnia, gastric disturbances, tremor, depression, 
loss of self-confidence, marked emotionalism and a general sense of 
weakness and failure. Both patients had been treated along physi- 
ological lines and sent away to recuperate for several months. Both 
returned complaining that they were not improved and presented 
themselves for analytic treatment. 

Following is the history of Mr. B.: 


Mr. B. 

Age—34. 

Analytic Chemist. 

Married ten years. 

Three children, all healthy. 

Referred by a New York neurologist, who had been treating him for several 
months. 

Commenced treatment March 29, 1916. 


Patient complains of inefficiency to a marked degree; lack of confidence in 
self; inability to make good in his work; sense of fear and impending doom con- 
stantly over him so that he is unable to work properly or handle any matters in 
his profession that require responsibility and judgment. Can do better if he is 
directed by someone else which lessens his own responsibility. 

This condition in a mild form has been present practically all his life; but 
during the past year he had a severe increase of all symptoms and what he calls 
“a nervous breakdown.” This was induced by the assumption of new relations 
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and business environment and the forming of a partnership with new people 
which, while it much bettered his previous situation, was attended with responsi- 
bilities of a more difficult character. Almost immediately he commenced to 
doubt his own ability and feel that he was inadequate to what he was attempting, 
that his partners were dissatisfied with him, and that he could not make good; 
that it would be only a question of time when it would be necessary for him to 
give it all up, and that would be the end of himself professionally. He explains 
that he sits before a book, or case to be studied, feeling himself petrified, inert. 
He is constantly depressed and gloomy, has marked gastric disturbances, and feels 
unable actively to meet life. 

Past History: As a boy, patient was his mother’s favorite; had one sister, 
four years younger, and one four years older. Father absent from home 
much of the time. Remembers at a very early age (three or four years old) 
the feeling of fear, jealousy and dislike towards the father. On his frequent 
visits home he was jealous of being put away from the mother with whom he 
usually slept while the father was absent. 

Remembers his shyness and great difiidence as a small child. Found it 
dificult to meet and mingle with other children of his own age. Had a violent 
temper during which time his desire was to smash things generally. Went to 
school and was quite bright. Learned rapidly and easily stood at the head of his 
classes. When about ten years old moved to new environment and new school. 
His recollections here are very unhappy because of the hazing and rough treat- 
ment of the other boys, to which it was difficult for him to adapt. However, 
after a time he managed better and later went to a public school, where a differ- 
ent class of boys, rather beneath him socially and of simpler lives, attended. Here 
he was able to get on very well and enter into the games and relations with all 
the other boys in quite a normal way. His work went on well and at sixteen he 
was ready for college. He always found much difficulty when his family desired 
him to asscoiate with wealthy boys or boys of a social class equal to his own. 
There he was uncomfortable and unhappy. 

Sexually he had practically no knowledge and no experience and cannot 
remember very much regarding this subject. Thought very little about things 
in general and did very little speculation. He had a slight experience with 
another little boy of his own age when he was about seven, which made very 
little impression upon him. Commenced to masturbate about twelve years of 
age. Found this out for himself. Never discussed the subject but once with 
another boy in an indirect way which was the first intimation that he had that any 
other boy could be as “bad” as he or do what he did. This conduct was entirely 
solitary, he spoke to no one, and he appears to have had no intercourse with other 
boys on sexual matters whatsoever. Had no idea regarding the relation of the 
sexes or birth until after sixteen years of age, perhaps older. Then things just 
gradually came piecemeal to him. First leaving of home when he went to col- 
lege—between sixteen and seventeen. Here he had a very difficult time. Was 
very unhappy, unable to adjust to the boys, and felt himself entirely alone. Was 
always able to get on with girls very much better than boys, and from the age 
of fourteen always had some girl companion, although in none of these affairs 
was there any sexual activity. He seems to have been singularly unthinking 
and unquestioning with very little knowledge or contact intimately with other 
boys, or any understanding of what went on in the minds of others. His father 
affected him only as a superior person who was in control of him and whom he 
had to obey. His love was given to his mother. Neither parent ever talked to 
him about any intimate matters at any time that he remembers. 
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His marriage occurred at 24 years, and the initiative was taken by the wife, 
who planned and carried through the entire affair. He was passively happy in 
the beginning of the engagement but as the time for marriage approached he 
became increasingly anxious and panic-stricken, his anguish at last resulting in a 
confession to his fiancé of his own unworthiness and sinfulness because of his habit 
of masturbation which he felt was the cause of all his weakness and inferiority. 
This confession while it relieved him somewhat, in that now he had no secret bur- 
den of guilt to carry, did not in any way make the prospect of the new adaptation 
and its responsibilities any easier to accept and it was only because of the girl’s 
confident and capable personality that the marriage was carried through. 

As might have been expected from the previous history, his sexual life was 
inadequate and unsatisfactory and gradually through the years the domestic sit- 
uation became increasingly difficult. Whenever any new responsibility arose 
or new adaptation was required he invariably reacted in the same inadequate and 
painful way as previously, usually taiking suicide as the only way out for him. 
He was painfully conscious of his weakness and cowardice as he called it, but was 
powerless to remedy it. As a consequence of the unsatisfied love life of his wife, 
and the continuous strain of the entire responsibility of the home, children and 
husband, the wife became irritable and disgusted and a separation lasting a 
year and a half occurred. This partial freedom for the wife helped her regain 
her poise and they resumed their married relations. The husband was not in 
the least improved by this separation, however, and in a few months the same 
situation was present as before. This continued until about three years before 
he came under my care, when the wife suffered a nervous breakdown of a rather 
severe character and had again to leave home. This was the situation with 
alternating periods of improvement and relapse until the present complete col- 
lapse occurred nine months previously as related. 

During practically the entire period of his marriage he had been under the 
care of various specialists for the numerous symptoms from which he suffered 
and for which he was trying to find relief in physiological therapy. 


His own statement of himself reads thus: 


‘My mental or physical general characteristics are timidity, sense of infe- 
riority, lack of self-confidence, and mental deadlock, by which I mean this: when 
I am confronted with a piece of work requiring initiative and resolution I feel 
unable to concentrate and get into the problem at all. ‘There seems to be a per- 
fect insulation between my mind and the job. I feel like an invalid watching 
life go by and under a compelling necessity of joining in it and yet unable 
to stir.. The result is quickly a feeling of impotence in which I fumble helplessly 
with the problem, while time passes. I feel despicable, lazy, and yet unable to 
wake up and brush aside the simplest obstacles. Trying to work in this way 
I miss the most obvious considerations. There grows during this period of 
deadlock a most painful feeling of despair and loneliness often suggesting 
thoughts of suicide as a means of escape from the mental pain and from the con- 
tempt of others which must result from not doing the job. This leads to a most 
acute self-conscousness, to thinking that other people are talking about me, that 
office boys and stenographers are disdainful, that partners are disgusted, friends 
disappointed, ete. 

“So if I have to discuss scientific points with others, because of the obstacles 
between my mind and the object (or inability to keep the attention fixed on the 
object) I lose the thread soon and then get a sinking feeling of dread and dismay 
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so that my thoughts do not reach the object or come freely; they seem to be my 
ego—an absorption in myself and what is going to happen to me. In fact I 
find it impossible to give attention to the job or the discussion because of the 
feeling that something is impending—an apprehension as to myself that shoves 
away any other interest. If I get some little job without much responsibility, 
especially if it involves physical action and shows some result immediately, I have 
a feeling of delicious liberation. This condition is very acute with respect to 
my professional work; I have this feeling of dread and dismay to a considerable 
extent on waking up in the morning.” 


In this picture we will immediately recognize the introverted 
mechanism and also see the condition spoken of so commonly as a 
break down from overwork, or an attempt to handle a proposition too 
large for one, etc. That this is true only because the major part of the 
energy (libido) was repressed and occupied in his psychic conflict, thus 
leaving only a minor portion to be applied constructively, I shall en- 


deavor to show. 

This man’s whole life was spent under the shadow of the domi- 
nating personality of the father and from every situation in which 
it is incumbent upon him to act, responsibly, and adult, he re- 
coils and acts the part of inferior child. He cannot put himself 
on a plane of equality with the father and all things which demand an 


adult attitude or aggressive handling are identified with the father. 
His partners before whom he shrank and whom he imagined were 
critical and dissatisfied with him, were really only surrogates for the 
father. He remains fixed in this childish bond to the mother and this 
inability adequately to manage the demands upon him produced a great 
conflict between the unconscious childish attitude and the conscious ego. 
He often expressed his feeling as similar to that of a man in chains 
struggling futilely and wildly to free himself and falling down ex- 
hausted. 

The father in the patient’s childhood stood for stern reality, a 
symbol of what he himself must attain, a dominating power who would 
separate him from the mother to whom he must cling fast, and there- 
fore an enemy whom he feared and hated. This is called the incest 
problem by Freud, but Jung sees this condition of infantile continuity 
with the mother, the primary union which has never fully been dis- 
solved into subject and object, as the actual cause of the inability to 
meet life adequately and as the cause of the repression and inhibition 
of the sexual impulse. Instead of the regressive longing backward, 
which renders adaption so difficult, being the objective incestuous de- 
sire for the mother it is the longing for the state of infancy when the 
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child was enfolded, protected and loved and had no necessity for 
activity on his part to obtain his satisfactions. ‘This is the condition 
which the neurotic introvert can never completely renounce and in the 
case just presented the entire life reveals the wish to remain in the 
passive state. When confronted with the necessity of new adaptation 
or responsibility there was repeated the same mechanism of revolt, 
resistance, and paralysis as overcame the child in the presence of his 
father. All introverts have in common the feeling of inferiority, cer- 
tain feminine or masculine characteristics, inverted according to the 
sex, auto-erotism, latent homo-sexual tendencies, frequently uncon- 
scious, and a marked desire to be loved as the child, or its opposite, to 
give love as a parent and at the same time exercise power and au- 
thority. 

These latter attitudes are frequently combined in the same per- 
- m who then alternates continuously between the child or inferior and 
parent or superior roles, and whose life is a constant struggle and 
revolt against the inferior child attitude, with the replacement of this 
by the superior, egotistic attitude. This soon breaks down and the 
childish attitude reappears only to be again overcome, and this me- 
chanism is the affective influence dominating the life. My patients 
often describe the feeling in homely language, as a painful sense of 
being under, with a strong desire to be over or ontop. It is this feeling 
that Adler designates the masculine protest, or will-to-power and to 
account for which he offers the theory of organ inferiority. All that is 
possible to say about this attempted physiological explanation of the 
phenomenon of inferiority is that the evidence presented is far from 
conclusive and no further corroboration has been offered. Jung mov- 
ing wholly in the realm of psychology postulates the condition as the 
persistence of a psychic continuity of the child with the mother, the 
primary object to which the child is actually attached physiologically 
through the umbilical cord as well as through his complete physical 
dependence upon the mother during the early years. This primary 
attachment is never severed psychically and the persistance of the in- 
fantile attitude creates a feeling of inferiority. In other words the 
original set of the organism creates a pattern which is never re- 
linquished by the individual in his later adjustments. 

In great contrast to this case of an introvert is the case of Mrs. 
C., an extravert. This lady, aged forty years, was a most capable 
personality. She had successfully managed a large enterprise, had 
supported and cared for two children, and had well adapted to the 
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demands and responsibilities of life. Yet she now presents the same 
group of symptoms as the first case, with the exception that these 


feelings of inadequacy and helplessness are all new and unfamiliar 
phenomena with which the individual had no previous acquaintance, 
whereas in the first case the symptom complex was but an exaggeration 
of that which had been more or less in evidence during the entire life. 
One case presents that of the actual neurotic and the other that of 
the acquired neurosis. The history reveals the following: 


Mrs. C. 

Age—40. 

Twice married. 

Three children, one dead. 


First husband died after seven years of rather unhappy marriage, before 
which time a partial separation occurred, because of the husband’s ungovernable 
temper. She adds that she ceased to love him after a few years because his 
ideals and standards were much different than those in which she had been 
trained. 

After this she went back to her father’s house taking her children and soon 
learned to put her energies to work and forget her unhappy marriage. 

Past History. As a child patient was bright and happy, full of ambition. 
Never had any illness. Was one of six children, all of whom are living and 
well. Father and mother both alive and well. She speaks somewhat enthusi- 
astically about the father being a superior man, intellectually very able, and whom 
she admired very much. Her mother she refers to as a much lesser person. 
Questioned as to whether she was her father’s favorite, she rather unwillingly 
states that this had been her great ambition as a child. That she had spent 
endless effort in trying to please him, to attract his attention to her, to adapt 
herself to his tastes as she imagined them, but he really treated her unkindly, 
hardly ever giving her even the ordinary meed of praise when she excelled in her 
school tasks or performed some particularly considerate act or effort to please 
him. In this discussion she showed considerable emotion, wept as she spoke of 
the father, and his unkindnesses to her, and in considerable detail told of the 
misery the entire family had suffered through him, how her mother had sup- 
ported them all and the father had lived in idleness, exercising a domination 
over them by virtue of his bad temper, self-important attitude and superior man- 
ner. After relating many incidents which revealed the father as an overbearing 
lazy egoist, a very inferior character of the introverted type, I asked the lady 
how she could reconcile these attitudes and characteristics with her statement 
made in the beginning, that her father was a remarkable and superior person. She 
was much disturbed at this question and admitted that she couldn’t understand it 
herself, that she was very unhappy over it, and had spent much time puzzling 
over these contradictory ideas. 

The father became increasingly difficult and finally he was made to leave 
home and the family under pretext of his health, and live in a distant state. 

When the patient was sixteen years old, she met a man much older than 
herself who seemed to her quite superior, evidently an introvert, and who from 
the description she gave seemed to possess many of the characteristics she mentioned 
as belonging to her father. This man she adored, and although he only gave 
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her scant consideration, that was enough to hold her devotion for six years, when 
he finally married her. She had three children within five years but the births 
were normal and nothing special marked her physical life. This marriage was 
not a great success on account of her husband losing caste in her eyes through his 
various weaknesses, and the gradual change of her love to active antagonism, 
which finally ended with his death as a happy solution. 

She remained a widow for five years when she again married, this time a 
man slightly younger than herself—also an introverted personality, although this 
time of a very quiet, unemotional and passive type. She had known this man 
for several years; he had been devoted to her since her husband’s death, and the 
marriage was a “natural thing.” 

However, in a very few months, she realized that there was something 
wrong here. He was exaggeratedly sensitive, would pass into moods of depres- 
sion over apparent nothings, was not able to show her any warmth of affection 
and seemed afraid of any show of feeling on her part. As can be anticipated, he 
was not very virile and was sexually unsatisfactory. All this reacted upon her, 
causing her to throw herself into her work more intensely because there she 
could forget her great disappointment over this second marital failure and cease 
to criticize herself for the mess, as she called it, of her life. 

Two years previously, she had what was called a partial nervous prostration, 
but was helped by changed environment and the usual tonic treatment. The 
condition of her life remained the same, however, and she had gained no insight 
into the dominant power affecting her; therefore two years later she suffered 
a very serious collapse, and it was this breakdown that brought her under my care. 


This history at once reveals to those familiar with the Freudian 
psychology the typical Electra or so-called Father Complex and is 
the kind of case which forced Freud to develop his sexual theory of the 
neuroses. 

This lady was not a neurotic personality, but a mature, capable 
person in her dealings with the outer world and she was able to post- 
pone the development of her neurosis many years because she was able 
to lose herself in the object occupying her, and by her energetic activi- 
ties forget the personal needs. She gained ego satisfaction through 
her achievements and business success, and it was the only too intense 
application of libido to this object and her unsatisfied libido sexualis 
which precipitated the breakdown. The fixation on the father in this 
case was so strong that she had never been able to relinquish her 
longing for him and desire to win him. To this end it was found 
that many characteristics and traits which she exhibited and which 
seemed incongruous with her type of personality were only assumed, 
taken over from her father in her efforts from childhood to please him. . 
Her great efforts for success really had the motive of forcing her 
father to be proud of her and to gain superiority in order to meet him. 
Her two marriages represented her efforts to free herself from the 


father but were futile because she only chose men who were surrogates 
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for the father and had many traits similar and equally difficult to deal 
with, or gain any satisfaction from. The love life was unfulfilled and 
a continuous disappointment, for she had never relinquished her pri- 
mary wish to be the wife of the father. This wish had guided her in 
the choice of both husbands, and had affected her conduct with them so 
that instead of acting the same adult role that she was able to exhibit 
in the face of the real world she fell back into the same over-anxious 
childish attitude she had displayed to the father. When she recognized 
the nature of her desire for the father, the unconscious incestuous wish 
and the consequent inability to act fully mature in the love relation 
because of the repression of sexuality before the incest barrier, the 
real release from the compulsion could be affected and a rounding out 
of her personality be achieved. It is certain she will never again 
suffer from a nervous breakdown. 

The contrast between these two types of personality and the 
differences in mechanism are very definite and clearly illustrate both 
the ego inferiority and the sexual basis of the neuroses. 

The moral conflict in the case of the lady was more definitely 
repressed than in the first case where the weaknesses and shortcomings 
so out of accord with the patient’s ideals of what constituted manly 
conduct, were painfully realized. In such a case it is necessary to ease 
the pain and depression caused by the conflict by using the analytic 
understanding of the condition to lessen the burden of the personality. 

To find that he is understood and not scorned is a tremendous 
relief to the introverted patient and is the first step towards the re- 
habilitation of the personality. 

An opposite situation is found in the extraverted type as a rule 
and is clearly shown in the case of Mrs. C. She has no idea that 
the cause of her sickness lies in her own soul. It is because she has 
worked too hard, her husband had failed her; in other words, the ex- 
ternal conditions of life are the cause of her trouble. The moral 
conflict in this instance is repressed and the patient has no idea of the 
nature of the wishes which play the part of fate in the life. 

One has to proceed very carefully in such a case to reveal the un- 
suspected weaknesses and desires so contrary to the conscious thoughts 
and ethics of the personality that only with difficulty and pain can they 
be released from the repression. The resistance to be overcome in 
these cases is usually very great for the whole life has proceeded 
on the mechanism of forgetting the unpleasant and living in action 
rather than thought. 
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I do not mean to infer here that the mechanism of repression 
and resistance are not equally active in the introvert but, as he is usual- 
ly more of the thinker than the doer, he develops what is called the 
logic tight compartment type of mind in which the complex is rigidly 
separated from the rest of the personality and proceeds on its inde- 
pendent way manifesting itself in the inadequate conduct and action 
which is so at variance with the theories and mental claims of the 
individual. 

Indeed, we have had an example of a nation whose conduct can 
only be understood if we apply the technic of analytic psychology. 
Germany is an introvert, and it is comparatively a short time ago when 
one of her own greatest statesmen spoke of her scornfully as a nation 
of philosophers, dreamers and poets. Now in a brief space of time 
the rest of the world stands aghast at her conduct unable to under- 
stand her except as a deliberate hypocrite and outside the pale of hu- 
manity. She is equally unable to understand the other nations, and 
dazed by the scorned and hatred she has evoked, she regards them as 
merely leagued together to destroy her. She is unable to understand 
that her conduct is different from the rest whom she sees equally in- 
terested in the practical aims of life; she only thinks she is more 
thorough and efficient. This she certainly is, but she has no under- 
standing that man does not live by logic alone and that even though 
the aims or purposes may be similar, the important factor is the means 
by which the purposes are achieved, and that the ignoring and ruthless 
disregard of all those humanities which mankind has so painfully 
acquired cannot be tolerated. 

It is a very significant fact that although analytic psychology 
and its development arose from the German mind, it is Germany who 
has opposed its teachings most violently and where it has had its hard- 
est struggle for recognition. To accept and understand the revela- 
tions of this work would mean that Germany would be self-revealed 
—her marked inferiority complex be exposed to view and the me- 
chanisms by which she has attempted to overcome it become clear. 
Too much painful struggle and effort has been put into this achieve- 
ment to allow this and therefore the mechanisms of repression and 
resistance are shown operating in their intensest form. 














THE VALUE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
IN PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSES 


BY FRANK S. FEARING’ 


HE principal concern of the Psychologist in the field of 

mental measurement has been the examination and diag- 

nosis of cases of congenital Amentia. ‘The various scales 

for the determination in intellectual status have been used 
chiefly in testing for feeble-mindedness. 

This restriction of the tests to a limited field has served to over- 
emphasize the purely quantitative side of mental cases while the 
usefulness of the tests on the qualitative side has been ignored. Not 
only has the qualitative performance in cases of feeble-mindedness 
been neglected, but the performance of the various types of mental 
cases such as the Epilepsies, the Psychoses and the Neuroses have 
received practically no attention. 

Apparently the Psychologist interested in mental tests has felt 
that his tests had no value aside trom determining the intellectual 
status of a suspected Ament. However, such limitation has made 
possible grave diagnostic errors, but it may be explained by the fact 
that many of the mental testers have had little or no training in purely 
psychiatric cases. For instance, what is the qualitative difference of 
the performance on a standard intelligence scale between a case of 
Epilepsy with mental deterioration and a case of definite Amentia? 
In answer it might be said that the epileptic convulsions would elim- 
inate the possibility of error in diagnosis, and therefore the testing 
of epileptics would be superfluous. This scarcely is an adequate 
answer, though, since the modern psychiatrist can sometimes make a 
diagnosis of Epilepsy without there being a history of Grand Mal 
attacks. On the other hand, the mental peculiarities of an epileptic 
can be discovered by his performance on intelligence scales that are 
valid, and surely such added knowledge is of concrete value. The 
same is true of some of the Psychoses, for example, the blocking of 
thought process can be noted in performances of Dementia Praecox 
cases. Again, Constitutional Inferiority and Constitutional Psycho- 
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pathic State are valid psychiatric diagnoses. What part in the clin- 
ical picture of these cases do the tests play? 

From the viewpoint of the preceding paragraph it will be seen 
that test performances assume a new position. Instead of being the 
final determinant in a diagnosis, they become merely a part of the 
clinical picture of the case. ‘This, it would seem, is their true posi- 
tion especially if the interpretative aspect is emphasized. ‘The pres- 
ent tendency to overemphasize final scores made on tests without 
giving due weight to the medical history and physical examination of 
the case is removed. The field of usefulness of clinical psychology 
is thereby enlarged and an opportunity of codperation between the 
Psychiatrist and Clinical Psychologist is afforded. 

It will be the purpose of this paper to present this viewpoint and 
to accompany it by selected cases which have seemed typical. The 
cases presented are of Naval Recruits and men in training at the 
Fifth Naval District at Hampton Roads, Va., and were selected from 
the files of the Psychiatric Division of that district. 

A word in passing may be said concerning the organization and 
aims of this Division. ‘The Division was organized for the purpose 
of weeding out the mentally unfit from the naval service. Cases were 
referred to the Division from among the recruits at the U. S. Naval 
Training Station, from the U. S. Naval Air Station, and from the 
Base Hospital, all at Hampton Roads, Va. Psychological work was 
organized by the writer under the direction of Dr. Louis E. Bisch, 
Director of the Psychiatric Division.?, Tests were devised which are 
discussed in detail in a paper by Dr. Bisch* and forms adopted for 
the testing of recruits upon their entry into the service in the Fifth 
Naval District. The cases among recruits which were tentatively 
identified by these tests were automatically referred to the writer for 
an intensive psychological examination which consisted in the main of 
the giving of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence 
Test. Inasmuch as the activities of the Division were not confined 
to the identification of the feeble-minded, the writer had the opportu- 
nity of examining in a routine way all types of mental cases. The 
clinical importance of the tests early became evident in our work in 
the Navy and their diagnostic value in all types of mental cases 
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caused them to become an important feature of the psychiatric exam- 
inations. 

The diagnoses under which the typical cases are presented are 
those used in the Navy nomenclature. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to discuss this classification of mental diseases. The theoret- 
ical differences between the diagnosis ofConstitutional Inferiority and 
a diagnosis of Moronity present an interesting field of investigation, 
but the fact that such diagnoses are in use makes their consideration 
necessary to the clinical Psychologist. Only those cases are presented 
in which are included a Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests. 
The tests in the cases presented were all given by the writer under 
rigid experimental conditions. 

On theoretical grounds it was felt that the qualitative differences 
in test performances would show a well-defined demarkation between 
functional and organic mental disease. While not a sufficient num- 
ber of cases have been tabulated to confirm this supposition statistic- 
ally, it has seemed in general that this differentiation would hold true. 
In the Naval service only the beginning stages of the various psy- 
choses came under observation of our division. Hence it is impossi- 
ble to present typical cases of all the Psychoses. Cases are presented 
and test performances contrasted of (1) Constitutional Inferiority 
(2) Constitutional Psychopathic State (3) Epilepsy (4) Amentia.* 

The outstanding features observed in these cases was the fact 
that a diagnosis may not be made on the basis of the test score alone 
as has been pointed out in a previous paper by the writer.° No diag- 
nosis of feeble-mindedness may be made without the consideration of 
the score on some standardized intelligence scale, yet no such diag- 
nosis should be made on this basis alone. It was found that, in gen- 
eral, the essential contrast between the performance of cases of 
Amentia and the other cases presented lay in the irregularity of the 
latter. In general, it may be said that in cases of frank Imbecility 
there was a definite blocking at a certain mental level. That is, the 
range of scores of the various mental levels of the scale was limited to 
a relatively small area. The Constitutional Inferiors and the Con- 
stitutional Psychopaths presented an unevenness of performance, and 
certain “spottiness” which was not typical of the Aments. The sec- 
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ond feature that was observed was in the qualitative difference of the 
two types. The feeble-minded presented certain typical character- 
istics in their performance of the various tests, and in their reactions 
to the various situations they identify themselves to the trained exam- 
iner. The unevenness of performance of the epileptics are especially 
noticeable; their scores usually extending over a wide range of mental 
levels. In the Constitutional Inferiors and Psychopaths the typical 
characteristics lie in the emotional reaction. In fact, it would seem 
justifiable to say that the essential quality that differentiates these 
cases is emotional inadequacy and emotional instability. 

The following group of cases are presented as fairly typical of 
the Constitutional Inferior.° A full medical history, physical and 
neurological examination was a routine part of our psychiatric pro- 
cedure. ‘The medical history, of course, could not be verified. 


Case No. 281—Age 21. Patient is a recruit and made a low score on pre- 
liminary psychological tests at the Receiving Unit. Family history was nega- 
tive. Personal history negative. 

On the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test patient measured 8 years 
and 6 months. The tests ranging from the VII year level to the XIV year 
level. The codperation on the tests was excellent. Patient talked in 
a low, monotonous tone of voice, reactions were exceedingly slow, and 
motor movements sluggish. Throughout the examination his facial expres- 
sion was unchanged and it was impossible to elicit normal emotional 
reactions. Patient possessed many “stigmata of degeneracy,” and his expression 
was dull and apathetic. 

Case No. 882. Case was referred to the Division by one of the regimental 
surgeons. Family history negative. At the age of 8 patient was sent to an 
Orphanage, leaving this Institution at about the age of 18. Since being in the 
Navy patient has been under discipline three times; once for being 3 hours 
overleave, once for attempted desertion, and once for stealing. 

In the physical examination the following “stigmata of degeneracy” were 
noted; adherent lobules, irregularly set teeth; rugae of tongue. Patient pre- 
sented many of the institutional traits. 

On the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon tests he measured 10 years 
and 8 months. During the testing the patient was exceedingly nervous, face 
twitched and perspiration was observed on the forehead and palms of hands. 
Responses were erratic and patient become very much excited when questioned 
regarding his sex life. The test scores ranged from the IX year level to the 
XIV year level. 

From the history it was apparent that the patient has little sense of respon- 
sibility and appreciation of his duties in a military organization. The emotional 
instability was particularly marked. 

Case No. 923—Case was referred by regimental surgeon. Family history 
negative. About three months before the patient stated that he had sustained 





*All diagnoses on the cases presented in this paper were made by the Director 
of the Psychiatric Division, Dr. Louis E. Bisch. 
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a fracture of the skull and that ever since he has been subject to “dizzy spells.” 
These spells come on especially when he becomes overheated, lowers his head, or 
rises suddenly from a lying or sitting position. Patient attended school 8 years 
reaching the fifth grade and stated that while in school he did not have the 
capacity to remember facts. On the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test 
patient measured 10 years and 11 months, the performance ranging from the 
VIII year level to the XVI year level. The codperation on the tests was good, 
although the subject was very apathetic in manner and seemed lifeless and 
“washed out.” ‘The tests indicated memory and concentration defects. In 
appearance the patient was clean and well groomed. He possessed many well- 
defined “stigmata of degeneracy.” 

It will be noted that in the above cases the lowest mental age is 
8 years and in two of the cases the mental age is above 10 years. It 
has been our experience that in most cases of Constitutional Inferi- 
ority the mental age rarely goes below the IX year level. The Con- 
stitutional Inferior may show no intellectual defect whatsvever, 
although this is an unusual condition. The important criterion in 
making the diagnosis of Constitutional Inferiority from the standpoint 
of the Psychologist lies in derangements of the emotional life of the 
individual. The emotional derangement is usually characterized by 
a marked instability or marked inadequacy. “Too much importance 
may not be attached to the possession of the so-called “stigmata of 


degeneracy,”’ but these are usually observed in cases of Constitutional 
Inferiority. The emotional instability has the effect on the test per- 
formance of causing an irregularity and unevenness. 

Under the diagnosis of Constitutional Psychopathic State the fol- 
lowing cases are presented: 


Case No. 891—Referred by regimental surgeon. Personal and family 
history negative. While serving on the U. S. S. ———— the patient one morn- 
ing immediately after reveille, in a dazed condition, went to the rail of the ship 
and jumped overboard. States that he does not know how it happened or why he 
did it. States that the first thing he remembers is that he was struggling in the 
water. 

Patient gives a history of frequent dizzy spells and states that he also has 
“weak’’ spells which last for hours at a time, in which he feels restless and ner- 
vous. ‘The patient was under observation in the Psychiatric Ward for several 
weeks and showed himself to be of a neuropathic type. He showed various 
“shut-in”characteristics, did not mix with other men and was difficult to draw 
into conversation. Emotional instability was marked, the patient being easily 
excited. 

On the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test patient measured 9% 
years, with a range from the VII year level to the XIV year level. During 
the psychological examination the patient was restless, resistive at times and 
seemed moody, and he sighed frequently. 

Case No. 86—Patient referred from the Receiving Unit. Family history 
negative. Patient is a chronic masturbator and manifested various neurasthenic 
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symptoms. On the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test patient meas- 
ured 11 years. Patient coOperated well on the tests and apparently was exceed- 
ingly anxious to make the best score possible. He was talkative, flighty and 
constantly offered explanations. At times he was incoherent and almost hyster- 
ical. ‘The patient is a psychopathic type of individual and would surely develop 
a Psychosis under the stress and strain of military life. 

Case No. 265—Referred from Receiving Unit. Family history negative 
except mother died of Tuberculosis and one uncle was in a hospital for the insane. 
The patient’s reactions on the preliminary psychological tests were of such a 
nature that he was considered a candidate for intensive examination. Patient 
stated that his mind at times was a “blank.” He showed marked concentration 
defect, strained effort made him somewhat “panicky.” Speech defect was present. 
On the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests patient measured 13 years 
and 10 months with a range from the VIII year level to the XVIII year level. 


Later classifications include Constitutional Inferiority under Con- 
stitutional Psychopathic State. The characteristics of the above cases 
were similar to those of the previous group except that the average 
mental age was slightly higher. The psychopathic traits were more 
marked than in the above group, although there was not sufficeint evi- 
dence in any case to justify a diagnosis of insanity. Again a wide 
range of scores and irregularity of performance on the tests may be 
noted. 

Our third group of cases received a diagnosis of Epilepsy. 





Case No. 675—Referred from Receiving Unit. Family history negative 
except one brother who received a deferred classification in the Army draft 
because of insanity. 

Patient gave a history of fainting attacks ever since he could remember; 
dizzy spells coming on almost daily. He stated that at times he would become 
unconscious for a short period, but denied convulsive seizures. 

On the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test patient measured 10 
years and 11 months, with a range from the LX year level to the XVI year level. 
On the tests the codperation of the patient was good, although his manner was 
more or less colorless and mechanical. Patient’s whole reaction suggested that 
he was suffering from an epileptic syndrome. 

Case No. 683—Referred from Petty Officer Schools because he complained 
of having pains in his head, of feeling dizzy and unable to study. Family his- 
tory negative. 

Patient stated that in 1917 he was struck in the back of the head and was 
in an unconscious condition for about two weeks. He now complains of fre- 
quent attacks of dizziness in which his head “swims” and things become black 
before his eyes. The pateint was under observation in the psychiatric ward 
for about a week. Examination showed him to possess considerable emotional 
instability and marked memory defect. He had a dull and apathetic expression 
and his general mood was one of depression. He was erratic in manner and 
very suggestible. On the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon scale he meas- 
ured 6 years and 9 months, with a range from the III year level to the XII 
year level. His manner was naive and childlike. 
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Case No. 798—Referred from Brig because of an epileptic attack. Pa- 
tient stated that he was subject to frequent nightmares and was observed in a 
typical Grand Mal attack. 

On the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test patient measured 9 
years and 5 months with a range from the IV year level to the IX year level. 

The above cases were characterized by wide range of mental levels. The 
reactions were typical of the epileptic, being dull, apathetic and “washed-out.” 


Our last group are presented as typically feeble-minded. 


Case No. 871—Prisoner awaiting court martial for refusing to stand 
watch. Family history negative. Patient had been 7 years in school reaching 
the 3rd grade and was unable to read and write. He has been under discipline 
numerous times for petty oftences. 

On the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test he measured 8 years with 
a range from the VII year level to the X year level. Patient was stolid and 
apathetic. Association was meager and stock of ideas was small. 

Case No. 788—Referred from Receiving Unit. Family history negative. 
The patient was a butt of practical jokes to which he did not react in a normal 
manner. On the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test measured 8 years 
and 6 months with a range from the VII year level to the X year level. He 
was child-like and naive and would grin and laugh at irrelevant matters. 


The two cases presented were selected from many similar cases 
and are typical of the feeble-minded group. It will be noted that 
range on test scores is narrow and that the psychopathic reactions on 
the tests are absent. 

Conclusion. While no definite final conclusions can be drawn 
from the small number of cases presented, yet the following points 
seem to demand emphasis: (1) Diagnosis on mental cases should 
not be made on the basis of test scores alone. (2) A wide range 
of scores is significant in differentiating psychiatric types from feeble- 
minded types. (3) The reactions of the subject during the perform- 
ance of tests is as important as the test score. (4) The performance 
of the Binet-Simon or some other standardized intelligence scale is an 
important part of the clinical picture in all mental cases. 

The conclusions presented are only tentative, but it is believed 
that investigation in this field would yield suggestive results. 





SIGMUND FREUD, PESSIMIST. 
BY E. E. SOUTHARD, M. D. 


T WAS between trains that I made a small discovery con- 

cerning Freud which has a certain bearing on the war. The 

discovery some might think a truism, namely, that the genial 

Freud is, philosophically speaking, a pessimist. The bear- 
ing of this discovery on the war consists in the fact that Freud’s lucid 
avowal of his philosophical pessimism is made in an article published 
in wartime (1915) ina special journal (/mago). 

It was between trains on a trip to Washington that I was about 
to fall asleep in the great heat when Freud’s little work on War and 
Death floated to the top of the war literature. I sat back contentedly 
and read with satisfaction the translators’ preface with its amiable talk 
about “advancement of the cause of international understanding and 
good will.” It was that amiable physician, Dr. A. A. Brill, anda New 
Republic contributor, Mr. A. B. Kuttner, who were to give me the end 
of a perfect day in their authorized translation of Freud’s essay, first 
published in 1918. 

I turned the leaves and was for the moment almost lulled to sleep 
by the serene breadth of sundry observations which seemed to lap Eng- 
land and Germany together in a sort of Freudian embrace of an al- 
most millennial tone. I kept thinking how the international under- 
standing and good will were going to be advanced, and I wondered 
how Freud could make such a terrible arraignment of Germany and 
survive, even though his words were written in 1915. I assumed that 
the ‘‘authorization” of the very pretty translation which Messrs. Brill 
and Kuttner had provided must have come before the American 
declaration of war. Yet perhaps the translators’ preface had been 
written quite recently. Upon reflection, I could not quite convince 
myself that either Freud or his esteemed translators had pro-German 
propaganda in mind, even (as they might say) unconsciously. Evi- 
dently Freud was bringing some of the phenomena of the great war 
into the scope of his special views, and evidently his translators had 
been so astonished by the depth of the Freudian admissions concern- 
ing German immoralism (even in an essay published as early as 1915) 
that they felt it was high time to show how a real philosopher looked 
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upon these mundane happenings. This opinion of the translators 
seems well established by the text of their brief prefatory note, which 
for its propagandist value I reproduce: 

‘This book is offered to the American public at the present time 
in the hope that it may contribute something to the cause of interna- 
tional understanding and good will [italics mine] which has become the 
hope of the world.” 

A perusal and reperusal of the essay is well worth while, as in- 
deed of any Freudian essay. Remarkable for its lucidity, well trans- 
lated, the essay is, in sooth, an interesting and important one; but | 
had not advanced far in its reading when the desire for sleep forsook 
me and I began to rub my eyes with astonishment. For the thesis 
which Freud here maintains may be concisely expressed as follows: 

Those who are not selfish and cruel are hypocrites. Selfishness 
and cruelty are the indestructible elements in man to which, repressed 
by civilization, we regress under the influence of war. 

Below I shall offer quotations from a portion of Freud’s essay to 
prove that this is Freud’s thesis. But before coming to these de- 
tails and before speaking of their propagandist value, I feel minded 
to point out that, should I be able to prove my point, Freud stands self- 
confessed as a philosophical pessimist of a very familiar, nay, even 
banal sort. I fancy indeed that Freud would himself cheerfully con- 
cede the point. He would probably say that not to proclaim oneself 
a pessimist, philosophically speaking, is to be a hypocrite. 

Perhaps the translators are right. Conceding for the moment 
that Freud has been proved to be a philosophical pessimist, may we 
not remind ourselves that many well-known pessimists do see the 
“hopes of the world” in an understanding of the world’s basic evil? 
Granting this, may we not give ourselves leave to doubt, however, 
whether the world’s good will can ever be gained for the pessimism of 
philosophers. That evil exists, all concede nowadays save the Chris- 
tian Scientists, who themselves have a way of putting a demon in the 
cathedral walls in the shape of Malicious Animal Magnetism. But the 
M. A. M. of Freud is far more thorough-going; for him the world is 
at bottom a world of selfishness and cruelty, upon which the illusion 
known as civilization rests like a thin and delicate film, only to be dis- 
solved at a slight touch of reality. 

But are we entitled to think of Freud as a pessimist in the same 
sense as we think of Voltaire, of Rousseau, and of Schopenhauer, 
those giant pessimists of an older generation? Or descending to a 
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more recent day, are we entitled to align Freud as one of the minor 
pessimists with v. Hartmann and Nietzsche? I know many amiable 


Freudians, including the medical translator of this book, and I know 
that in their daily lives they are cheerful souls, and some of them as 
merry as grigs; but so far as that goes, Voltaire and at times Schopen- 
hauer were mirthful and gay; and it is well known that confirmed per- 
simists get a tolerable joy from their views, or despite them. Is, or is 
not, Freudism a form of pessimism? If so, and if the Freudian con- 
tentions concerning this war and the abolition of ethical restrictions”’ 
which characterizes it are correct contentions, then we must indeed 
look to our philosophical fundamentals to justify a continuance of this 
or any war. 

After reading this book, in short, we may very possibly under- 
stand the war better, but we surely cannot like it any better. I am re- 
minded here of a celebrated remark by (that contradiction of terms! ) 
an English Hegelian, Mr. F. H. Bradley, to be found in the preface of 
his metaphysical work on Appearance and Reality. Mr. Bradley had 
resurrected a note from his commonplace book and put it in the 
preface: 

“Where allis rotten, itis a man’s work to cry stinking fish!” 

In his apology for the great war, Freud may have done a man’s 
work, but it is a little trying to have the stench cry to the heaven of 
our good will! 

But are not Messrs. Brill and Kuttner right in their hope, and am 
[ not wrong in believing Freud a philosophical pessimist? And, sec- 
ondly, even if Freud is a pessimist philosophically speaking, is Freud 
not right, and will not “the cause of international understanding”’ be 
forwarded by our acknowledgment that Freud is right? It will be 
profitable to separate these questions. 

Is, or is not, Freud a pessimist? I cast him above, along with v. 
Hartmann and Nietzsche, for the part of a minor pessimist. I mean 
no disrespect by the term minor: but surely all three of these philoso- 
phers are yet remembered by too many men for their mere personali- 
ties to allow us to add them to the heroes of philosophy. Moreover, 
being a minor pessimist is consistent enough with being a major con- 
tributor of something else to the world. Thus, v. Hartmann stood 
for at least one of the many varieties of the Unconscious which he de- 
fined clearly enough. And Nietzsche got up the Will to Power, which 
(though Nietzsche castigated Germany in the best possible German 
style) is thought by some to express best of all the present aims of 
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Germany. Again, Freud appears to have added dream-study to the 
technique of psychopathological analysis, and this contribution may 
well stand forever as an important one, when his pan-devilish Uncon- 
scious, his erotic symbolism, and his homuncular mechanisms have 
shrunk to minor proportions or to nil. Let us hand to Freud, what 
assuredly belongs not to Nietzsche, the palm of clarity. 

But is or is not Freud a pessimist? As hinted above, I fancy that 
Freud would himself grant that he is a philosophical pessimist. As 
for the Freudians, I find that they do not always go the whole way, and 
I do not know quite what they will declare. Freud himself certainly 
plumps for what he plumps for, whether it be sex or the Censor, 
dreams or Germany. 

I want now to recall some of the well-known facts concerning the 
history of pessimism that might apply to Freud. But in order to hold 
his thesis in mind and test it by comparison with the outstanding pes- 
simism of the past, let us listen to some of Freud’s remarks. I para- 
phrase from an early point in the essay :* 

Civilization is an illusion dashed to pieces by collision with a bit 
of reality. 

Again :* 

“States and races” have in the war “abolished their mutual ethi- 
cal restrictions,”’ so that they have been observed “to withdraw from 
the pressure of civilization.” 

Again :* 

“Our conscience is not the inexorable judge that teachers of ethics 
say it is; it has its origin in nothing but ‘social fear’.” 

Again,* we find 

“Civilization built upon hypocrisy.” 

Again ;° 

One is a hypocrite who “reacts continually to precepts that are 
not expressions of impulses.” 

I shall below try to give some idea of the logical connection be- 
tween these statements, but before doing so, let us get in mind the 
philosophical pessimism of history. The following parallel columns 
give a rough idea of the history of these developments down through 
the great names of Hegel, as optimist, and Schopenhauer as pessimist. 





*Page 16-17. 
*Page 30. 
*Page I5. 
*Page 28. 
*Page 28. 
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Note that some names, as Plato, Rousseau, Kant, Darwin, appear in 
oth columns, either because their points of view were double or be- 
iuse their conclusions have been used by both parties. 


MAJOR MAJOR 
OPTIMISTS PESSIMISTS 
PLATO PLATO 
STOICs EPICUREANS 
LEIBNITZ VOLTAIRE 
ROUSSEAU ROUSSEAU 
KANT KANT 
HEGEL SCHOPENHAUER 
DARWIN DARWIN 


My suggestion now is that we can offer a list as follows of 
MINOR PESSIMISTS 


v. HARTMANN 
NIETZSCHE 
FREUD 


As to pessimism, like most things philosophical, the historians 
carry it back to the arch optimist Plato. Plato thought that, on ac- 
count of the connection man had with his material body and with the 
world of sense, the life of man had evil thrust upon it. The eternal 
good of Plato was accordingly limited by this material element of 
‘‘non-being.”” The Epicureans and the Skeptics took up this pessimis- 
tic factor in the Platonic account and, dwelling upon the actual bulk of 
pain and evil in the world, thought to confute the ethics of the Stoics, 
who had followed the more optimistic main line of the Platonic con- 
ception. In fact, the Epicureans were more empirical than philosoph- 
ical in their pessimism. The man of the world acknowledges the exist- 
ence of pain and evil; the Epicurean simply found that pain and evil 
bulked larger in the world than the goodness of it and hence were 
obliged to be empirical pessimists. 

No great contribution to the philosophy of pessimism appears to 
have been made from the time of Plato’s pessimism, as expressed, for 
example, in Book X of the Republic, until quite modern times. Vol- 
taire wrote in three days his famous novel Candide in ridicule of the 
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idea that our world is the best of all possible worlds, and perhaps it 
is unfair to ground a philosophical pessimism upon what was intended 
to be a mere skit. Still, the Voltairian contentions were at least symp- 
tomatic of the views of many in his time, and possibly became the 
views of his patron and pupil, Frederick the Great. Marshal Foch 
has pointed out how Erance introduced nationalistic warfare into the 
world in the Napoleonic era, and how this kind cf warfare has come 
back to plague France. It is equally true that the notions of the French 
pessimist Voltaire may be said in the person of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia also to have come back to plague the land of their origin. As 
opposed to such pessimism as that of Voltaire is the optimism of Leib- 


= 


nitz, as expressed in his Theodicy. 

In contemplating the views of Epicureans and Stoics, of Voltaire 
and Leibnitz, the psychiatrist is inclined to inquire how much of men- 
tal deviation may lodge in these philosophers, particularly in the pessi- 
mistic persuasion. I suppose that it must remain doubtful whether 
Voltaire was an out-and-out psychopath. That he was “all intellect” 
and somatically an odd stick may stand without question. On the 
whole, however, it remains far more doubtful in the case of Voltaire 
that he was psychopathic than it remains in the case of his successor, 
Rousseau. As for Rousseau, it would be a pretty inquiry how far his 
views were not merely colored but manufactured by his psychopathic 
temperament. According to Rousseau, man was naturally good but 
rendered evil by culture. Accordingly, Rousseau started his back-to- 
nature cult and made many a princess try her luck as a shepherdess. 
He is a man whose contentions may be placed on both sides of the ac- 
count. Rousseau is in one sense an optimist, in another sense a pessi- 
mist. It may be observed that his view is in one sense the inverse of 
the Freudian view, for according to Rousseau, man is by nature good 
and by civilization rendered bad; whereas for Freud it would appear 
that man is by nature bad—that is, a compound of selfishness and cru- 
elty—and that we can only hope for a little “sublimation” by the ob- 
scure processes of history. 

Kant was doubtless greatly influenced by Rousseau. Whether 
Kant was psychopathic is as doubtful as in the case of Voltaire. How: 
ever, he underwent a temperamental change in his life. From being a 
confirmed optimist, he appears finally to have become a believer in a 
radically base element in man, an element so extensive and important 
as to warrant Kant’s being regarded as, if not a pessimist, nevertheless 
a father of pessimism. 
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As for Hegel, he assuredly regarded the world as evil if it was 
ewed statically in a cross-section at a given time. But the world 


process, the world of actuality, was for Hegel a good world, and he 
has had many followers in the attempt to prove that evil is somehow 
good. Kant’s view had run in somewhat the same direction. For 
Kant had been an optimist in regard to the potentialities of man, 
though a pessimist in regard to the present situation. Though man 
had a good motive in him, namely, the rational and universal motive 


of humanity, nevertheless the tendency on man’s part was to make his 
motive of action out of mere self-love. To be sure, in a state of na- 
ture, both Kant and Rousseau felt that man had good natural propen- 
sities, rather naturally fitted to the ends of man. He was, as it were, 
in a sort of Garden of Eden, in a physical state of Paradise and in a 
moral state of complete innocence. It was, perhaps, not a snake which 
caused his fall, but it was something equivalent, namely, Consciousness. 
When a man grew conscious, according to Kant, he found he had a 
will, and by means of this will he got away from the natural law that 
governed his instincts. Through the operation of this will of his, man 
became evil. If civilization and culture are a product of the natural 
desires of man, then civilization and culture become non-natural af- 
fairs. Nature and culture are in conflict. The individual turns out to 
be necessarily unhappy in this situation. It was not up to history to 
make the individual happy. History’s plot was to perfect humanity as 
a whole. In the process of this perfection, we were going to suffer tre- 
mendous conflicts and pain. : 

Hegel now took optimistic lines : somehow history was perfecting 
humanity. Perhaps it would not be too flippant to consider that Hegel 
felt that it was Germany’s part to secure through history the perfection 
of humanity. We Anglo-Saxons, and of course also the clear-headed 
Latins, are a bit amused at this curious idea of Germans as the chosen 
people: but one does not feel that Hegel had any particular sense of 
humor in this regard. 

Whereas Hegel laid hold upon the perfection of humanity in 
point of time, Schopenhauer laid hold of the Kantian notion of the 
will. Man, according to Kant, found he had a will and became through 
this will evil. There was a radical evil in the nature of man, of which 
for Schopenhauer the best account was that it was somehow the will. 
The rest of the Schopenhauerian story is to be read in every textbook 
of philosophy. 

V. Hartmann now laid hold of the will concept and developed 
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from faint beginnings in older philosophy the semi-mystical concept of 
the Unconscious, a concept which is used to this day by the Freudians. 
V. Hartmann himself, despite his tremendous vogue and modishness, 
appears to have been a lucid critic, not only of other people's notions, 
but also of the Unconscious, and has left an analysis of the types of the 
Unconscious used by the different philosophers to the number of seven- 
teen! That there was anything psychopathic about v. Hartmann that 
influenced his work is doubtful, though we may give full credence to the 
idea that temperament played a part. Darwinian notions had nov 
become current. The Darwinian evolution could be used effectively by 
Herbert Spencer as an argument towards a millennium, and from that 
point of view one might regard Darwinism as a quintessence of op- 
timism. But the pain and annihilation suffered in the struggle for ex- 
istence might well lead to the employment of Darwinian concepts for 
the purposes of pessimism, and this it would appear has been the spec- 
ial task of many German authors. One seems to see in Nietzsche dis- 
tinct traces of this use of Darwinism. While Sir Francis Galton was 
quietly developing his Viriculture and his noble concepts of Eugenics, 
Nietzsche was on the other hand depicting the ideas of the Blonde 
Beast and the Superman. Elements of logical identity might be found 
for these Galtonian and Nietzscheian ideas, and the psychiatrists 
would be tempted to lay to the matter of temperament alone much of 
the difference between a Galton and a Nietzsche. 

The Massachusetts Commission on Mental Diseases recently pur- 
chased a set of the works of Nietzsche, and the sober and astute finan- 
cial officers of the State could find no fault with the purchase of such 
excellent psychopathic materials: Could not the state research officers 
profit by a direct study of the works of Nietzsche as much as by the 
study of case records from their hospitals? As in Rousseau, so in 
Nietzsche, we find obvious psychopathy. Perhaps it is even more ob- 
vious and more thoroughgoing in its effects in the case of Nietzsche 
than in the case of Rousseau. Nietzsche, born in 1844, appears to 
have been clearly psychopathic as early as 1876, and became obvious- 
ly insane in 1888, dying only in 1900. Of course, it may be pointed 
out that Nietzsche revolted against pessimism and really in a way in- 
verted the views of Schopenhauer. He wanted life led vigorously just 
because it was painful. Nietzsche had in himself enough psychopathy 
to study. Schopenhauer had studied the relations of moral and physi- 
cal at the Berlin clinic of the Charité. In the twenties Schopenhauer 
had kept loaded weapons at his bedside. These two great pessimists 
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in the history of philosophy are, beyond all question and cavil, psycho- 
paths. Shall we not draw a lesson from their psychopathy and seek, 
:mongst other milder, milk-and-watery pessimists of a more modern 
day, the causes of pessimism in temperament ? 

In this wholly superficial analysis of the history of pessimism, 
whose main facts lie at the surface of every historical work, I do not 
mean to argue for or against the truth of pessimism. The decidedly 
healthy mind of William James found ‘“‘a deep truth in what the school 
of Schopenhauer insists on—the illusoriness of the notion of moral 
progress. The more brutal forms of evil that go are replaced by oth- 
ers more subtle and more poisonous. Our moral horizon moves with 
us aS we move, and never do we draw nearer to the far-off line where 
the black waves and the azure meet.’”® 

One of the best popular accounts of pessimism is in James’ essay 
“Ts life worth living?” James there points out how “Germany, when 
she lay trampled beneath the hoofs of Bonaparte’s troopers, produced 
perhaps the most optimistic and idealistic literature that the world has 
seen; and not until the French ‘milliards’ were distributed after 1871 
did pessimism overrun the country in the shape in which we see it to- 
day.’’ And no doubt there were political and economic factors in the 
development of the pessimism of modern Germany. In another por- 
tion of “Ts life worth living?” James speaks of speculative melancholy 
as not necessarily an outcome of animal experience. He speaks of it 
as possibly the ‘‘sick shudder of the frustrated religious demand.” 

With respect to both Nietzsche and more modern pessimists one 
wonders how far this insight of James really carries. Certainly in 
Germany itself at this time there appeared to be tremendous readjust- 
ments in the attitude to religion, out of which one gets the impression 
that a frustrate state of mind must come. James regards pessimism 
as essentially a religious disease. He elsewhere defined it as “consist- 
ing of nothing but a religious demand to which there comes no normal 
religious reply.”’ 

Where there is no free will there is apt to be no religion, and pes- 
simism has usually, though not always, allied itself with a philosophy 
which denies free will, namely, with determinism. Some provision for 
free will or the importation of novelty into the world, some concession 
of indeterminism, seems to be required for the religious man. Freud 
can probably be shown in all his works to be a determinist. That he 





"P. 169, Will to Believe; Essay on the Dilemma of Determinism, 1884. P. 47, 
“Is Life Worth Living,’ Wm. James. 
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is always so obviously a pessimist as his essay on War and Death im- 
plies, | think we cannot be certain. But is it not clear from even a sup- 
erficial analysis of the history of optimism and pessimism that Freud 
is, historically speaking, nothing but another bead on the string of pes- 
simists? Is he not using the most frequent tool of pessimism, namely, 
a world system without free will, without (so far as I can see) the op- 
eration even of absolute chance in the sense of Charfes Peirce? a 
world system which employs that Jack-of-all-trades, the Unconscious, 
to secure results which a deterministic or fatalistic formula would not 
readily secure ? 

Of course, one must insist that determinists are not necessarily 
pessimists, and vice versa. As James acutely remarks, ‘Our determin- 
istic pessimism may become a deterministic optimism at the price of 
extinguishing our judgments of regret.” If we cease regretting and let 
by-gones be by-gones, we shall not need to be pessimistic. Neither v. 
Hartmann nor Freud has quite the “wild-eyed look” at life which 
James charges the pessimist with having. Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, 
obviously psychopathic, may readily answer to the charge. On the 
whole, however, one feels that the world of Freud as expounded in 
the last twenty odd years is a somewhat wild-eyed world, a “‘night- 
mare view of life,”’ as James elsewhere expresses it. 

In this new essay on War and Death, Freud however seems really 
to have let the pessimistic cat out of the bag of mechanistic tricks. I 
return to some quotations from Freud’s essay, which runs as above- 
mentioned to the astonishing conclusion that everybody is a hypocrite 
who is not wholly selfish and cruel and that war tears the mask off this 
hypocrisy. War tears the mask off this hypocrisy whether it be a sub- 
jective or an objective one, for Freud opines that he has really found 
a novum genus of hypocrisy—objective hypocrisy. 

Civilization, we saw above, is according to Freud, an illusion 
dashed to pieces by collision with a bit of reality. Accordingly our 
disappointment over the war is “strictly speaking [i. e., intellectually ?] 
not justified, for it consists in the destruction of an illusion.” 

Freud writes avowedly as a German. He concedes that “science 
has lost her dispassionate impartiality.” Would he grant himself one 
of “her deeply embittered votaries, intent upon seizing her weapons 
to do their share in the battle against the enemy ?”’ Possibly. For, on 
a later page, Freud writes: ““We live in the hope that impartial history 
will furnish the proof that this very nation, in whose language I am 
writing and for whose victory our dear ones are fighting [curiously 
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enough, Freud is an Austrian, though he seems here to identify him- 
self with Germans], has sinned least against the laws of human civil- 
ization,” and proceeds: “But who is privileged to step forward at such 
a time as judge in his own defense?’ On the whole, however, Freud 
throughout makes a brave show of philosophical impartiality and 
cheerfully assigns to both sides an equal guilt in regard to the war’s 
exposure of our (in Freud’s eyes) fundamentally evil nature. ‘States 
and races’ are described’ as having ‘abolished their mutual ethical 
restrictions’’ so that they were seen “to withdraw from the pressure of 
civilization.”’ Both sides, he seems to concede, are equally at fault. | 
take it that Messrs. Brill and Kuttner were astonished at so great a 
concession by a German as the concession of mutual guilt. May this 
not be the true explanation of that extraordinary preface by Messrs. 
Brill and Kuttner about contributing to “the cause of international un- 
derstanding and good will?’ A German, writing to be sure from Aus- 
tria, concedes a portion of guilt as Germany’s. Is not this a bit of a 
rapprochement? Is not the time approaching for a Gargantuan em- 
brace of the nations, a Brobdignagian kiss and make-up? This I can 
readily believe was a part of that which lies under that prefatory note. 
Another bit of underpinning is probably the belief that the world might 
well await the pronouncement of a Freud as a genuine oracle. For 
Freud has his votaries, and not the least of them is Dr. Brill. 

Now, quite seriously speaking, I grant the oracle part and will 
not stoop to calling the stuff that emerges “Delphic”! It is lucid 
enough. It is important stuff also. But is it true? 

Perhaps the most exact statement of the fundamental pessimism 
of man’s nature is made in these terms :* 

‘The most pronounced childish egotists may become the most 
helpful self-sacrificing citizens,” and “The majority of idealists, hu- 
manitarians, and protectors of animals have developed from little sad- 
ists and animal tormentors,” and, more summarily, ‘The earlier infan- 
tile existence of intense ‘bad’ impulses is often the necessary condition 
of being ‘good’ in later life.” 

Let us stoutly resist at this point the wish to doubt the cogency of 
all this logic and to question the accuracy of this psychology. Let us 
merely try to understand the implications of Freud concerning the pes- 


simistic basis of many phenomena of this war. 
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Egotism and cruelty are primitive impulses in us.° There is a “de- 
ceptive appearance” of altruism in place of egotism (Messrs. Brill and 
Kuttner use “egotism,” not egoism, here) and of sympathy in place of 
cruelty. Again let us resist questioning the accuracy of the term “‘de- 
ceptive’”’ in this transformation and let us rather try to get Freud’s 
point. “We learn to value being loved as an advantage for the sake of 
which we can renounce other advantages.”’*’ Again, ‘The influences 
of civilization work through the erotic components to bring about the 
transformation of more and more of the selfish tendencies into altruis- 
tic and social tendencies.’ Or still more pointedly, “Our conscience 
is not the inexorable judge that teachers of ethics say it is; it has its ori- 
gin in nothing but ‘social fear.’ ’’** 

But how and why is this transformation ‘‘a deceptive appearance”’ 
only? If it be a transformation, why is it not a transformation? Why 
does it turn into an appearance? Well, one reason is “ambivalence”’ 
(love—hate, etc.) ; but, passing over this sleight-of-hand, we learn that 
society's system of rewards and punishments does not always effect a 
genuine transformation. One person may, to be sure, be ‘“‘always good 
because his impulses compel him to be so, while another person is good 
only in so far as this civilized behavior is of advantage to his selfish 


purposes.’’** Honesty is here the best policy with a vengeance! “We 
shall certainly be misled by our optimism into greatly over-estimating 


the number of people who have been transformed by civilization.”* 


Still forbearing to question the facts or the uses to which the al- 
leged facts are put, let us on. These prudential hypocrites (‘“‘civiliza- 
tion built upon hypocrisy’”**) ought, one might think, to be allowed 
the free and cold-blooded use of their algebra of worldly success. But 
no! civilized obedience, even for selfish purposes, seems to put a strain 
on this majority group of untransformed egotists. ‘They are some- 
how the victims of ‘‘a continual emotional suppression.”** “There are 
therefore more civilized hypocrites than truly cultured persons.”™" As 
to these hypocrites, it does not matter (according to Freud) whether 
they are conscious of their hypocrisy or not. You are a hypocrite even 
if you do not know it—an “objective hypocrite’**—and you are in 
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fact a hypocrite whenever you “react continually to precepts that are 
not expressions of impulses.”*® The only impulses in question, be it 
remembered, are those of selfishness and cruelty. 

It is thus fair to say that those who arg not selfish and cruel are 
hypocrites. Those who are not selfish and cruel are victims of civil- 
ized suppressions. Hypocrites, whether conscious or not of their hy- 
pocrisy, are under a strain because they are not continually selfish and 
cruel. 

Still not inquiring how true all this may be, let us ask how Freud 
makes it seem so to himself? It is because “the primitive psyche is in 
the strictest sense indestructible.” The fact that psychic evolution is 
thus “unique” in the world of development does not stagger Freud in 
the least. du contraire! For some reason Freud terms this alleged 
property of the psyche “plasticity.’’ The indestructibility of the primi- 
tive psyche is just the plasticity of the psyche. Put otherwise, the (al- 
leged) fact that selfishness and cruelty cannot be destroyed is an exam- 
ple of mental plasticity! The mind is “‘plastic’’ because you can always 
get down to selfishness and cruelty. In fact this vaunted plasticity is 
pretty much a one-way path of retrograde action or “regression.” In 
fine, we poor mortals tend to selfishness and cruelty. Or, as one might 
say, man is cacotropic (a neologism of my own!). War creates these 
regressions, as it were hastens this cacotropic trend. 

Selfishness and cruelty, or, more briefly, evil, is the indestructible 
element in man. And there is a pressure upon us, a “repression,”’ 
when we get away from this indestructible evil core. In short, even 
the higher ethical processes are (here Freud might or might not fol- 
low me) in themselves evil, just because they produce these inhibitions, 
pressures, suppressions, repressions, hypocrisies. And, whether you 
feel any pressure of Kultur or not, anyhow aggression is your lot. 

Well! what is to be the basis of international good will? Evi- 
dently whatever anybody in this war does is after all only to be ex- 
pected. The Apologia Freudi pro bello maximo, as it might be called, 
is simply the Apologia maxima et simplicissima, viz., there is a radi- 
cally base element in man to which he regresses in war. 

With this blanket apology, let us now internationally be satisfied. 
The remedy? “A little more truthfulness and straightforward deal- 
ing.”*° Just what good this straight truth would do, I am bound to say 
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I do not see; for all that we should clearly see would be that the evil 
in our psyche was indelible! 

From all which one might veritably deduce that Freud was not 
only a pessimist, but a determinist. As apologist for the war Freud is, 
I think it may be allowed, a pessimist. It happens to be to Germany’s 
interest to follow the Freudian argument. As propaganda Teutonica, 
the essay is admirable. Though Freud himself may be philosophical 
enough to view quite impassively the minimal differences in regres- 
sion he sees between the two enemies, eager propagandists will readily 
seize on one fact. Had this war not been started, then these gigantic 
repressions would not so soon have taken place. Hence, whoever 
started the war is responsible for it all. But the Teutons were central- 
ly situated, so by nature on the defensive: hence the Entente is obvious- 
ly at fault. Merely combine philosophical pessimism with anthropo- 
geography, and the tale is told! 

Intentionally or not, Freud, I hold, has so manipulated his pes- 
simism as to make a subtle apology for the Central Powers, all the 
while parading on the high line of impartial weighing of both sides. 

Both sides “have abolished their mutual ethical restrictions.”’ In- 
stances of their regression I find in Freud’s pages to the number of 
twelve classes. I understand Freud to intimate that both the Teutonic 
and the Entente Allies have been guilty. I simplify by letting it seem 
that Germany and England stand for their respective allies in this 
wrong-doing. 

1. England and Germany have regressed from that stage of com- 
munity progress long ago reached by the Greek anphictyonies that 
forbade (a) destruction of a league city, (b) the felling of oil trees, 
(c) cutting off water supply.” 

2. England and Germany have not afforded complete protection 
to the wounded, the physicians, and the nurses.” 

3. England and Germany have not properly considered the rights 
of non-combatants, of women, and of children.” 

4. England and Germany have not in the processes of war sought 
to maintain the projects and institutions of international corporate 
life.** 

5. England and Germany have placed themselves above the 
rights of nations and all restrictions pledged in times of peace.” 
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6. England and Germany have not respected the claims of pri- 
vate property.” 

7. England and Germany have made free use of every injustice, 
every act of violence, that would dishonor the individual.” 

8. England and Germany have apparently outdone the customs 
of previous wars in the degrees to which they have employed con- 
scious lies and intentional deception against the enemy.” 

g. England and Germany have intellectually repressed their citi- 
zens by excess of secrecy and censorship of news and expression of 
opinion.” 

10. England and Germany have absolved themselves from guar- 
antees and treaties by which they were bound to other states.*° 

11. England and Germany have made unabashed confession of 
their greed and aspiration to power.™ 

12. England and Germany have, by abolishing conscience (i. ¢., 
“social fear”) caused individuals to commit acts of cruelty, treachery, 
and deception.** 

Freudism, if this account be correct, is certainly an extremist view 
of the universe; almost as extremist a view as that of Eddyism, to 
which allusion was made above. Why not ticket Freud pessimist and 
have done, just as we ticket Eddy optimist and have done? Why not 
use as practical physicians Freudism and Eddyism as alternative meth- 
ods of cure by suggestion? On the one hand a suggestion that your 
native badness be now sublimated, on the other hand a suggestion that 
your badness simply does not exist at all? The choice of patients for 
Freudian sublimation or Eddyan subtraction of morbific agents might 
then depend upon the temperament discerned in the patient. These 
would be the All-or-None (as the physiologists say) alternatives of a 
two-way system of psychotherapy—back to the doctrine of original sin 
on the one hand, back to the doctrine of original bliss on the other. We 
might counsel brunettes for psychotherapy, Freudian type, blondes for 
psychotherapy, Eddyan type. Or possibly thin persons ought to be 
psychoanalyzed, fat ones given absent treatment. Red slip; Sublimate/ 
Blue slip: Oblivisce! 

Suggestion, Bernheim declares, is an idea accepted. Very well! 
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Technique matters not, so the result be obtained. On the level of 
this broad definition the sage and catholic physician might choose to- 
day psychoanalysis, tomorrow Christian Science, for patients of differ- 
ent or shifting dispositions, on the sound psychological basis of the 
great polarities of man—towards pessimism, towards optimism. For 
the pessimist who is but half-hearted, a mere pejorist, we counsel 
thorough pessimism: Jn the great world evil, sink thy small soul's 
evil and know that, whate’er befalls, thou canst but slide briefly down 
to the garden known of yore, wherein grows the Tree of Evil! For the 
mere meliorist, him we counsel thorough optimism with its lotus 
leaves: Extinguish thy sorrow and all thy judgments of regret: Forget 
and know that what thou shalt forget exists not, nor know we how that 
ever did exist, saving only by M. A. M. 


Some of these features I place in parallel columns: 


Eddyism Freudism 
Idealistic Materialistic 
Indeterministic Deterministic 
Optimistic Pessimistic 
Evil Illusory Good illusory 
But, M. A. M.! But, Sublimation! 
Forget ! Recall ! 
Spiritual and Absent treatment “Catharsis,” Intimate re-education 
Disease : delusion Disease: flight from reality 


I mean no disrespect to Freudism or for that matter to Ed- 
dyism in these parallel columns. One may regard Eddyism as a 
degenerate or pseudo form of idealism, a sort of backwater in the 
American philosophy of Emerson. One has naturally no design of 
denying the cures affected by Christian Science. As for Freudism, 
the logic is as finely drawn and complex as Mrs. Eddy’s is coarse- 
meshed and simple. Eddyism is sectarian. Though Freudism threat- 
ened at one time to become sectarian, doubtless we now see a ten- 
dency to the utilizing of Freudian concepts in everyday terms. In fact, 
some are discovering that much of the novelty in many Freudian con- 
tentions lodges in nomenclature only. I am utilizing the parallel col- 
umns for the purpose of showing that any extreme optimistic view and 
any extreme pessimistic view is quite unlikely to be a sound view. At 
all events, the man who confronts the phenomena of Eddyan optimism 
and Freudian pessimism has the question sharply put up to him. What 
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after all is the truth about this world? Is it a radically evil world or 
not? Evidently Freud believes and avows that it is, and on that 
ground can justify anything that even Germany could do. 

I said above that we could well separate the questions, Is Freud a 
pessimist, and, Is pessimism so? {i consider that I have sufficiently 
proved that Freud is a pessimist. But why should he not be? 

Why should we not be philosophical pessimists if the primitive 
and indelible instincts of us all are those of selfishness and cruelty? 
The instincts! Here we could toss the ingenious Freud in a number of 
logical blankets. I forbear! Whether my primitive instinct is not one 
of cruelty or whether I am buoyed up on a cloud of illusion, I forbear 
to show that Freud cannot tell some from all. We are all engaged 
now in trying to teach Pan-Germany that little distinction, some versus 
all! Freud, the subtle spokesman for Teutonic crimes,—can be real- 
ly not tell the particular from the universal? Does he really think the 
one indestructible thing in man is a pair of instincts, selfishness and cru- 
elty? Has he ever spent five minutes with books on instinct? Or is he 
merely a special pleader, choosing as propagandist to omit mention of 
all instincts save those he wants? 

A slight technical acquaintance with Freud’s writings will, I as- 
sure the reader, show quite readily that Freud is perfectly capable of 
all the arts of logical fencing. I do not deny that Freud might, to 
prove an honest point, deliberately suppress a lot of little instincts that 
seemed to him trivial in comparison with selfishness and cruelty, e. g., 
such familiar instincts as gregariousness, constructiveness? Again, 
what does he do with selfishness and cruelty themselves: are they 
identical or not? 

A truce upon such stuff, the pragmatic American wearily cries. No 
one really believes it. Freud is just the pepper of our substantial flow 
of soul. Freud is just the spanking we easy-goers perpetually need. 
There is a time for Freuding and a time for Eddying. Thus the prag- 
matic American. 

But will said American ever wake to the fact that perhaps Freud 
really believes his talk and that perhaps the one good reason for 
Freud’s believing is Freud’s temperament? Will the American ever 
wake to the fact that perhaps the Germans, dear to Freud, really be- 
lieve that everybody in the world is, according to the Freudian form- 
ula, a subjective or objective hypocrite? Will the American ever wake 
to the fact that, not militarism, but pessimism, not soldier-worship, but 
devil-worship, is the philosophy, the religion, of Germany? To the fact 
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that, though every trace of the cruelty-machine were obliterated, the 
selfishness-machine would survive? To the fact that these Germans are 
of this subjective belief: that civilization is founded on hypocrisy? To 
the fact that all seeming proofs to the contrary are taken by the Ger- 
mans as but tokens of a deeper hypocrisy ? 

Crush militarism out of Germany as we may, we shall not regen- 
erate her so long as this Freudian formula of universal hypocrisy pre- 
vails. Voltaire with a laugh gave a Candide for a Theodicy. Darwin, 
who read German with difficulty, handed the psychopath Nietzsche 
some matériel which the psychopath Schopenhauer had not. The lucid 
v. Hartmann and the lucid Freud, apparently without a trace of psy- 
chopathy in them, serve symptomatically up to the modern German 
taste such philosophy as I have sketched above. Only a certain élite 
subjectively believed a v. Hartmann of yesterday or subjectively be- 
lieve a Freud of today. But—let us borrow a little logical trick from 
Freud—if Freud can talk of objective hypocrisy, let us talk of objec- 
tive beliefs! Germany, I consider, at times subjectively, but for the 
most part objectively, holds to the philosophy of pessimism. It will be 
Germany’s fault, cried Nietzsche, if we do not get rid of Christianity. 
But why prod the poor Blonde Beast? Objectively he had already got- 
ten rid of Christianity and all its likes. With a certain bravery the 
psychopath Nietzsche threw out the banner of the Wille zur Macht. 
He had painted the black lily of Schopenhauer with some foreign pig- 
ments. Darwinian were they—but “where all is rotten’? Hear ye, 
Hear ye, O objective hypocrites! A little straightforwardness and 
truth! “Where all is rotten!” Live not in despite of evil: Live and 
will your lives to power not in despite of evil, but because of evil. 

Are the Germans psychopathic? The inquiry is open: They them- 
selves have lodged the question, Is not France affected by the revenge- 
psychosis, Psychopathia gallica? No! No! soberly answered a Ger- 
man critic of this Psychopathia gallica. No! No! for in that case we 
should be compelled to pity France, poor morbid France! One does 
not indict a whole nation, even France, not even Germany. 

I have not called Freud psychopathic; I do not call Germans psy- 
chopathic, much as I should like to pity him and them. I find him and 
them philosophically pessimists and believers in absolute evil. I con- 
sider that the most brilliant expressions of pessimism have been really 
psychopathic, witness Schopenhauer, witness Nietzsche. These men 
were temperamental extremes of a psychopathic degree, beside whose 
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brave wailings the stuff of v. Hartmann and of Freud seems anemic 
and banal. But—is it not always so ?—when the psychopath leads, the 
stampede psychology of the mob is ever more violent. Why? I know 
not. Perhaps because the psychopath often expresses himself with ab- 
normal clearness. Psychopathic sincerity is ever more persuasive than 
the common sort. Beware the clear issue! It is not real. The world 
is yet obscure. Who is this demagogue who has (thank God for the 
word) doped out this transparency of thought? Voltaire tucked a lit- 
tle germ in. Rousseau rubbed it deeply into Kant, who grew old with 
it. Napoleon burned every soul with it. Schopenhauer psychopathi- 
cally played with it and youth hugged the idea. Darwin gave them 
strength. ‘The French milliards showed how goods might be deliv- 
ered by the simple formula, Selfishness X Cruelty = Goods Delivered. 
Nietzsche got the whole thing out nude. V. Hartmann nicely draped 
the Unconscious over all. Murder will out: for the eloquent Freud it 
remained to blab the whole thing: The choir hypocritical! 

They borrowed the air-planes, they borrowed the submarines— 
but mirabile dictu they borrowed their philosophy! One thing they 
did not borrow—the psychopathic weapon, gas. In like sense, from 
the psychopathic essence of pessimism found in Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, they did not borrow—the poisonous idea of universal hy- 
pocrisy. 

But did I not say that I might inquire, Is pessimism so? Bah! 
after looking up a few of the instincts, e. g., in the ants, read a bit of 
Plato and enlist! All the while remember that some people, perhaps 
Freud, really believe the world fundamentally bad—amind, I say, really 
believe! 

By the way, as I fell asleep over the Death part of Freud’s essay 
(it was very hot on the way to Washington—think of all the nice fel- 
lows trying to be homothermous down there, that summer of 1918!), 
I dreamed a dream. Pace Freudé, it was about the Homeric Chimera. 
A Chimera is a Hypocrite. It is something of a Blonde Beast in front. 
It is, to be exact, a Lion in front. It is a Snake behind. It is midways a 
Goat. I seemed in my dream to be musing on orientation. The Snake 
seemed to be in Russia. In a dream you can see all around even a 
Chimera. The Lion part was roaring and bloody enough. The Goat 
part—Gambetta, Bryan, and I seemed to be pulling off a sort of Levée 
en masse together, when I woke up and lost a whole train penning 
these lines. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


While the above paper was in press Mr. Charles J. Rosebault 
published in the New York Times, Sunday, August 24, 191g, in an ar- 
ticle on ““Americans Who Were More German Than Germans” some 
notes of an interview since the armistice with Freud. Mr. Rosebault 
quotes convincingly from Freud’s book on “‘War and Death”’ to prove 
that Freud justified the Prussian theory of the supremacy of the state 
over morals and ethics. According to Rosebault, Freud is evidently 
reconsidering these published views and was unwilling to repeat them, 
saying that he had been fed upon nothing but lies for five years. 





REVIEWS 
A TRILOGY OF EDUCATIONAL METHODS 

Dr. Ed. Claparéde: Psychologie de |’Enfant et Pédagogie expérimentale. 
(1916, Libraririe Kundig, Geneva. ) 

Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Ph.D.; The Exceptional Child. (1917, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

H. Addington Bruce: Handicaps of Childhood. (1917, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York.) 

N THE shelves of THE JOURNAL’S office stand three books on Child 
Study, calling for the customary review. 
As someone has said, three is a number convenient to reason 
about since it is the first in the scale of quantities that acknowledges 
two ends and a middle! We shall the more easily compare our authors. We place 
at one extreme (that of comfortable simplicity of statement) the presentation of 
Bruce on the Handicaps of Childhood, an excellent piece of popularization. At 
the other end of the see-saw, in a position somewhat more exalted and less acces- 
sible to intelligence, rises the offering of a facile and encyclopedic writer, whom 
the publishers have “featured” on the jacket of the book in a striking portrait of 
‘the well-known child expert,”” M. P. E. Groszmann. 

In the pivotal center, is the Psychologie de l’Enfant of Claparéde (fifth 
edition), the appraisal of which appeals to us as a profitable preliminary to a 
discussion of the other two works. 

Of course, it is distinctly a Swiss work. The author does not mind acknowl- 
edging the (to us obscure) labors of Doctor this and Doctor that, performed here 
and there in the small towns of the land of Pestalozzi. Should the reader smile 
at the parochial appearance of this field of survey, he should promptly be told 
that the ordinary High School (i. e. Collége) of Switzerland can give cards 
and spades to many of our supposedly full-fledged colleges and “universities.” 
There, earnest education, intensive cultivation, without the blowing of any horns, 
is the rule. Yet Claparéde is still restive under the inevitable red-tape of govern- 
ment schools. This very attitude assures us that what is to be put before us is 
likely to be the real meat of the problem of the child. 

A REFLection oF Swiss EpucATION 

Although Claparéde is a University teacher, and, moreover, is identified 
with an interesting foundation for experiments in education, now called The 
Institut Jean Jaques Rousseau, this does not imply over-devotion to a schoolroom 
point-of-view. For that dull and distressing interest in grades and marks that 
still flourishes in this country (to the extinction of the vital spark in child train- 
ing) casts no shadow on his work. Claparéde must be thought of as a biologist, 
and biologists are not often triflers with pedantic details. Sobered by the over- 
whelming intricacy of Nature, they desire to inform—not to astonish—the other 
fellow. This is exactly the cast of Claparéde’s thought. There is economy of 
style and of statement in this most substantial of offerings. 
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Far from imitating the anecdotal style of Rousseau,—symbol rather than 
exemplar of education in Switzerland—Claparéde, eschewing all that spurious 
anthropology that inspired the “back to nature” preachments of the eighteenth 
century educator, is thoroughly of the twentieth. 

Perhaps as significant as anything is his wistful reference to the principles of 
scientific management (under the head of Taylorism) echoing, throughout the 
work, his invocation of the spirit of Motion-Study as the ideal cf child-training. 
The implication of this reference is somewhat confusing to the American reader, 
who is led to recall “piece-work” and trade-union disputes. But a glance at 
Claparéde’s introduction, with his moving defense of those too often unappre- 
ciated teachers who have labored to promote truly observational psychology in 
education, will at once reveal in what sense scientific management—in place of 
pedantry—is his goal. 

The plan of his Institut for experimental pedagogy would seem to leave no 
room for educational side-shows; but, like a factory manager, Claparéde’s inter- 
est is in rendement or performance. We wish his constant reminders in this 
direction, and his denunciation of EXPERIMENTS AT THE COST OF THE PUPIL 
could be read by certain members of the National Educational Association who, 
too often, approve pedagogical systems where experiment is only an intriguing 
oscillation between two fads. 

THe AUTHOR NoT A Fappist 

Claparéde is restful with the spirit of real questioning regarding education, 
not with the slogans and shibboleths of those American teachers who, at the end 
of the nineteenth century, had run psychology into the ground and earned the 
kindly rebuke of William James in his Talks to Teachers. Clarparéde notes 
how strange this warning of James against psychology seems to the European; 
but he shows excellent historical sense in explaining the difference between 
Europe and our America, where Child-Psychology—as Claparéde is too polite 
to say—is mostly Psychology and very little Child. 

The work is articulated; not a fluid mass like L’Emile. Above all it is 
not anecdotal. Do you want to grasp his approach to previous opinions: there is 
an eclectic outline of educational history in CHAPTER ONE. 

In CHAPTER TWO, there is a statement of the problems of pedagogy, sonie- 
what heavily laden with terms of the pediatric family; in which, however, “péda- 
gogie expérimentale” deservedly stands out. This classificatory nomenclature is 
the part that is least helpful to the American student—and we tremble for per- 
spiring schoolmarms in Summer Sessions. But to French minds, this chapter 
promises no difficulties; to them these partitions offer guide-ropes that make the 
mental traffic easier, although to some of us they will be as walls that conceal 
the objective. Even so regarded, there is an issue from this labyrinth: Cla- 
paréde’s thread-of-Ariadne is his obvious tendency toward a distinct method, 
which leads us along and holds our hopes, in not unpleasant suspense. 

CHAPTER THREE is much enlarged over the previous edition. It presents 
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splendidly and clearly those now well-crystallized deposits of mathematical, sta- 
tistical and logical method whereby the immediate complexity of the human factor 
can be reduced to something like the picturesque simplicity of the Cartesian curve. 
The plot of the child-soul, as it were, becomes graphically intelligible. It is 
a vista that is presented with the skill that bespeaks the excellent orientation of 
the writer in biologic thought. All this is enhanced by well-chosen illustrations: 
the bell curve of Galton and similar frequency-curves, as pictured by massed 
rows of pupils in perspective, are ocular rest-camps. The chapter on Method 
would alone be a short-cut to those discussions of mental measurements that are 
the despair of ambitious, yet plodding school-teachers. Most presentations are 
only exemplars of how not to teach. What is more, Claparéde does not desert 
his reader at the end of this third act, leaving him “planté la” at loose ends when 
the curtain goes down. 
A Biovocist’s View oF EpUCATION-BY-INTEREST 

The mind remains in well-ordered anticipation, when CHAPTER FOUR works 
out the denouement of his pedagogic theory. It amounts to this:—mental devel- 
opment through the use of native biologic interests, like those evoked in the stim- 
ulus of games. To expand the idea, Claparéde depicts the state called Interest 
with its full panoply of psychologic significance. His interpretation rests upon 
the biological formula that interest, as the Latin derivation reminds us, deals 
originally with something of importance to the individual—for which, thus, we 
may assume that he already owns a prepared mechanism of reaction. Education, 
we may infer, is training these interests (like the tendrils of a virginia creeper) to 
expand in a specific direction over the trellis of the Arts and Sciences. According 
to this biologist, education cannot afford to lose its point of attachment to the par- 
ent stem that feeds it—native interest. Needless to say, Claparéde is not a 
defender of the sophister of Geneva to the point of favoring the exaggeration of 
the play-school idea until it becomes the as-you-will, /aissez-aller type of education 
that has too often captivated American mothers who thought they were cheering 
the banners of John Dewey. 

It is a pity that the Chapter on Intellectual Fatigue had to be omitted on 
account of the expansion elsewhere. Claparéde promises us, however, a thése a 
part on this and cognate topics. Perhaps it is just as well that he should have 
held it back, since in the present unformed and uninformed state of educational 
opinion on the very rudiments of intellectual fatigue, Claparéde might well hesi- 
tate to enter the lists without taking an extra long breathing spell. Is it necessary 
to say that when he takes up anew the subject of Fatigue, having now so well tilt- 
ed as the champion of Education-by-Interest, we may expect further victories over 
those who in theory and alas, in practice, refuse to admit “intellectual fatigue.” 

CLAPAREDE: APOSTLE OF SANITY IN EDUCATION 

It is useless in a review to try and sound the deep implications of Claparéde’s 
method of composing this treatise. It eludes immediate discovery because it comes 
from deep springs, being not at all like those shallow seeps from the groundwork 
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of education that the recent freshet of psycho-analytic outpourings on child study 
has occasioned. But a pretty little example of multum in parvo may be found on 
page 246, (Chapter III, Section 1) where he swings, as it were with one hand, 
Freud's silly explanation of infantile amnesia. Claparéde’s biological common 
sense and his refusal to be glamored by the Teutonic propaganda that has set so 
many American educators agape is shown when he very simply says: “We forget 
childhood memories because there is so little a mass of associations to form a cohe- 
sive body. It is not the inhibition of memories of childhood that we have to con- 
sider, but why so many should persist at all.” Claparéde here, facing a Freudian 
mare’s nest, seems to echo the spirit of John Dewey’s dictum that in philosophy 
we do not solve our problems—we get over them! 

Everywhere, Claparéde gives each author a run for his money. To read 
Claparéde is to get over a great many problems, and to benefit by penetrating, 
with this wise Cicerone, many of the deceptions and mirages evoked before our 
eyes by the vaporous clouds of near-thought that have been exaled over the waters 
of education. For the coming Revolution in educational methods we think Cla- 
paréde would give us the campaign book and be, for the educational revolution, 
what Rousseau was (on a lower plane) for the French Revolution. 


HE fascination of child-study—like the witchery of kodakery—depends 

upon order, selection, focusing and point of view. The result should be’ a just 
balance in the finished picture. If Claparéde exhibits an orderly “travelogue,” 
touching the natural history of education, Groszmann, on the other hand, has 
given us a collection of educational picture post-cards. For, somewhat scattered 
and choppily assembled bits of intellectual flotsam and jetsam compose The Excep- 
tional Child. We imagine that to watch the author at his work and to be guided 
by his success with actual children would be even more profitable than to scan too 
anxiously this bag of chips from his workshop. 

It is an encyclopedia in parvo of the great and growing problem of the chi'd. 
Groszmann may be counted on to be aware of all the trends of opinion and to be 
all-comprehensive in his acknowledgement of them; although here and there a 
little too lenient with manifestly fly-by-night theories. 

Where does this lead to? We should say, on the whole, that the outcome 
of reading—perusing would be a more manageable task—this book is that one 
realizes how much, how very much, pro-and-con one has to wade through, in 
order to be in the swim as an educator, to-day. Groszmann follows the fashion 
even to the extent of professing to be unfashionable on special points, like the use 
of the Binet-Simon scales. 


A MANUAL or Super-TEstTs 


His opinion of the Binet-Simon Test is pungently suggested in such a “‘bold- 
face” heading as “THE AUTHOR'S LARGER SYSTEM.” ‘The Binet-Simon tests may, 
as he thinks, be indecisive in regard to the pupil who is tested, but they are quite 
a touchstone in regard to the tester. Some, like Claparéde, take Binet-Simon with 
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a grain of salt, and acknowledge, as does also Addington Bruce, that this contri- 
bution to educational “standards and specifications” is a notable one—and they 
rest at that point. Later, under another head and with a new breath, they may 
take occasion to point out that Binet & Simon have not evolved a new scheme 
to satisfy the market that clamors for a successor to the phrenological chart. 
But whé needs to imitate the positiveness of Goll and Spurzhcim’s Phrenology 
nowadays? 

Emerson, protesting against the arbitrary school of his day says: “I refuse 
to take a high seat and adapt my conversation to the shape of heads.”’ 

Now, Groszmann very properly refuses to be bound by the Binet-Simon 
scale, but he improperly fails to see that his own scale, although larger in its 
pretention, is not necessarily larger in results. Almost everybody now has some 
modification of his own; the real point is that none of these scales in the hands 
of any one not the inventor can be satisfactory, unless he or she is willing “to make 
it one’s own.” But for this consummation, there is sometimes lacking that 
biological facilitation of the type of Interest which we call “amour propre.” 
Whereas, enthusiasm for something of which one can say “It is my own inven- 
tion,” may lead to a blossoming of undreamt skill in helping children out of 
their difficulties of adjustment. It is in this sense that even the exaggeration 
of the Mental Testing fad has helped-on educators to a higher stage of self- 
realization. In classic phrase “there is a treasure hidden in it.” 

The man who takes a Comenius-like interest in standardization, book-keep- 
ing and classification of mental traits, may, (through sheer captivation of his own 
pride) find himself a teacher in spite of himself. This is ostensibly true of the Bin- 
et-Simon scale, and the same is true of other scales, including “the larger system.” 

A Repertory or CHILp-ANOMALIES 

Although dealing very directly with the “exceptional’’ child, it is fair to say 
that the book sheds a light on all education, because all children are, in a sense ex- 
ceptional. Or, to put the matter in a slightly different light, all children exhibit 
transitory exceptional phases that deserve scrutiny, and mental preparation on the 
part of the parent. Hence it is a boon to any educator (including any intelligent 
mother) to attempt to compass Dr. Groszmann’s book. Like the field of the farm- 
er in Aesop, it should be dug and delved into because “there is a treasure in it.” 

One real piece of value is the author’s Classification Chart of exceptional 
children. Here the stress is upon pseudoatypical children—implying that many 
parents need no longer be faced with the bald question: “Is my child feeble- 
minded or is it not?” There are many mansions in the House of The Excep- 
tional Child, and ail the more room for individualized treatment. 

The book has a good index and needs it. The Medical Symposium, from a 
galaxy of special workers, is a very eclectic addition of one hundred and forty- 
four pages, alone worth the price of the book. 

As a whole, The Exceptional Child has not the disadvantage of being, or 
really pretending seriously to be, authoritative—-dismal word in education— 
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but, on the contrary, shows the flux and seething in the various tendencies of edu 
cation and that they are already drawing the hitherto calm medical circles into 
the pedagogic whirlpool. 


W HAT is of interest to the student of abnormal psychology, in works like 
these, is not so much the actual opinions of the writers—for they are subject 
to change and evolution—but their testimonials touching the importance of study- 
ing ANOMALIES in child development. This means, in other words, enriching 
the current conception of the Abnormal. That this is a slowly growing concep- 
tion is only too evident from the history of what was once called Morbid Psychol- 
ogy, and in the present-day mis-beliefs that are attached to the word abnormal; 
even as if it implied something outside the pale of Sanity. 

Yet, we know that the exceptionally bright child and the retarded child lie 
equally in the province of the Abnormal—technically speaking. He, whom we 
might call the Anomalist in psychology, is still unfortunately, viewed as an “abnor- 
mal psychologist’’—non-technically speaking—as if he were a psychologist off his 
beat. Yet he differs from his fellows, not so much in his preoccupation with the 
“morbid,” as in his reaping of benefits in that field for psychology as a whole. 

Tue Fietp oF THE ANOMALIST 


So it happens, that, under the banner of the Behaviorists—those stern Pil- 
grims in psychology, who regard overt Behavior as the criterion of the human 
soul—we are coming upon the ANOMALIES of human conduct as if by accident, 
while engaged in a drive for that promised land where there are “norms” and 
psychometric curves for every kind of human activity. That is to say, while 
maintaining a mathematical ideal (worthy of the aspirations of ‘(Thomas Hobbes, 
seeking to put psychology on the same plane as geometry) the hosts of Behav- 
iorism are only skirting the bogs and quagmires of anomalous, erratic conduct, side- 
stepping the introspective methods that would explain and control those seeps 
from the subconscious: the very ones that contribute the Unexpected and the 
Incalculable element to “humane Nature.” The misfortune is that the psycholog- 
ical laboratories have not detached, from their main forces, any group of trained 
minds to reduce these true problems of Psychology to anything like practicability, 
i. e. for easy communication with the real inside meaning of human conduct— 
in case it is at all exceptional. This is, indeed, the reason for the continued 
existence of a separate exploration, called Abnormal Psychology. It is, for one 
thing, the science that leads us to look behind the marks and the grades of the 
child, when he returns from school to the home-table, with tear-stained face and 
lost appetite; something has gone wrong—a bad report the cause, and a mean- 
ingless bulletin of criticism from the teacher the only help offered to the perplexed 
parent. . . . Then is the time that Abnormal Psychology comes into play, 
whatever may have been the suggestions of the Binet-Simon tests in school, 
or of the child’s previous exemplary behavior. But what a rudimentary psychology 
of the Abnormal still passes current! 

For the advancement of Abnormal Psychology both Claparéde and Grosz- 
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mann are opening the way, by showing the need. They are also filling in the 
gap between the mathematical conception in Educational Psychology, and the con- 
ception of something deeper, worthy of exploration, that is not mathematical, 
as yet. We refer to hidden wishes, sub-conscious desires, motions, mistaken 
prejudices on the child’s part—things that John Locke warned us to pay heed to, 
as early as 1696—for they are the quantitatively indefinable realities of the human 
spirit. Of all these realities the Behaviorists are, as yet, not sharply aware. 
\s a speaker at a meeting of the American Psychological Association wittily re- 
marked: “The Behavior laboratory bears the sign ‘All ye who enter here, check 
your souls at the door.’ ” 
Tue “Sout” Nor Yer PLuMBep 

Outside that door, in every-day-life, the Anomalist must continue to work 
with the soul of the child; and it is to him that we must turn for an answer, 
primarily, to the genuine problems of childhood. He must study causes, not 
results, in education. It is he who must say: ‘We may not be able to do any- 
thing for you adults, but we can do something for your child to prevent you 
from brow-beating and shell-shocking the sensitive spirit, which you cannot pene- 
trate with your home-made behavior tests.” It is he who should acquaint parents 
with the conception of Lockean trauma—the idea that gave John Locke his in- 
spiration for the phrase “association of ideas.” . . . “Many children imput- 
ing the Pains they endured at School to their books, they were corrected for, so 
join those Ideas together, that a Book becomes their Aversion, and they are 
never reconciled to the Study and Use of them all their Lives after; and thus 
Reading becomes a Torment to them, which otherwise possibly they might have 
made the great Pleasure of their Lives.” (Page 283, “Human Understanding.” 
3rd Edition, London 1705). 

This whole terrain of the “association of ideas” (in the original “anomalous” 
sense, which was evidently that of Locke) is the field of the anomalist, where, 
pedagogy and psychology are in a fair way to meet. 

Now, justifying the above statements—which sound like a digression—is the 
work of Addington Bruce, Handicaps of Childhood. ‘This balances, by sheer 
human interest, the technical weightiness of Groszmann’s The Exceptional 
Child; for Bruce’s work drives home the conception of anomalies as part of the 
development of the child and fits the reader at least to sense them. 


HE author of Handicaps of Childhood has powers of exposition of no mean 

order ; the special powers, as it were, of the journalist who, having no deep in- 
terest at stake in what he is writing about, treats his topic as an “events-man.” 
Thus, he is able to impart a smooth and easy-going aspect to his short chapters, 
devoted to such topics as I. Mental Backwardness; II. The Only Child; III. The 
Child Who Sulks; IV. Jealousy; V. Selfishness; VI. Bashfulness and Indecision ; 
VII. Stammering; VIII. Fairy Tales That Handicap; IX. “Night Terrors.” 

Readers of The Journal of Abnormal Psychology can guess the contents 
of each chapter, but can scarcely estimate the effect of putting such data in 
tabloid form before parents and educators. 
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Bruce’s Conclusion palpably brings us to one of the most important spheres 
of Abnormal Psychology,—always before the Anomalist—the sphere of the 
emotions. . . . ‘From what has been said in the foregoing pages, it is an 
irresistible inference that the greatest of all handicaps a child can have, short of 
being born hopelessly deficient, is to be born into a home where he will be ex- 
posed to mind-deadening or emotion-stressing influences—a home where he will 
receive neither adequate mental stimulus nor adequate moral training. Under 
such circumstances, so profound is the influence of the early environment, his 
growth to a normal manhood is impossible, unless other and more favorable in- 
fluences from outside the home affect him with sufficient force to offset the home 
surroundings.” (P. 303). 

This shows, as it were, the “reverse of the medal”: Emotional Interest as a 
mis-educating force. (Claparéde). 

AN EXCELLENT POPULARIZATION 

Bruce is not complex, but very readable alongside of Groszmann: scientific 
anecdotes of child study lighten the pages. In pursuit of human interest, he not 
only tells of children that have been helped specifically by this or that physician, 
of this or of that scheol (the Freudians have the lead) but he “comes down 
to brass tacks” sufficiently so that the eyes of Anxious Mother are opened to the 
existence of SOMETHING IN THE DEPTHS of the child’s life that is more worthy 
of attention than what appears so plainly on the surface. 

It is not to be pretended that Bruce is profound. He would miss his 
functions if he were less journalistic. He is the Frank H. Spearman of psychol- 
ogy. Like Spearman, who wrote about the strategy of great railroads and captains 
of industry, Bruce habitually pays his compliment to all the leading figures in 
psychology and psychological medicine, even featuring many theories that are 
destined to have only a transitory “succés d’ estime.” But, like Frank Spearman’s 
words about each and every magnate in the railroad game, it all helps to orient 
the reader; and while we cannot readily think of Frank Spearman or Adding- 
ton Bruce as strenuous enough to drive for a reform in his particular province, 
(like Claparéde) or to “saw wood” with continual experiments (like Grosz- 
mann), yet the application of the journalistic style to a problem like child study, 
no less than to the railroad question, is of obvious utility; it keeps the public 
awake and aware, and open-eyed for the day of reform. 

In this sense Bruce’s work is a prospectus, which advertises those possibilities 
of child study that may be obtained by simplifying and digesting the implications 
of Groszmann and of Claparéde. 

Before taking leave of our authors, it should be said that the result of a tour 
of the Museum of Education with the help of these three books, should be to bring 
us closer to an appreciation of the growing importance of studying so-called anom- 
alies of the child, such as dreams and the emotions—corcerns that could bear even 


more emphasis than these authors have space to give to them. 
L. H. Horton. 





